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THE POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF EUROPE. 


THE money markets of the world have of late exhibited an ad- 
verse tendency. Some descriptions of stock are more seriously 
affected than others, but in all of them there are despondency, 
dulness, and diminution of value. And when we look abroad 
upon the political aspects of Europe it is not difficult to discover 
the cause. Everywhere there are signs of disquiet : no thought- 
ful man can very confidently guarantee the preservation of peace 
from one week to another ; the politics of the world vibrate, and 
the finances of the world respond with trembling eagerness to 
each separate vibration. 
. When Lord Grey came into office about 1830, the state of the 
world was such, that an experienced statesman was heard to 
declare, if an angel from heaven were to undertake the adminis- 
tration of affairs he could not preserve the peace of the world 
for six months. That crisis passed away, however, without 
producing the predicted catastrophe; and many other emer- 
gencies have since arisen equally formidable and threatening, 
but with one or two exceptions they also passed peaceably away. 
We have got used to these matters, and are not so alarmed by 
their shadows darkening our fields as our fathers were. The 
world, too, we would fain hope, has got wiser, and every mis- 
understanding is not followed by a downright quarrel as in 
former times. Nevertheless it must be owned that there have 
been few epochs in modern times when the state of Europe, 
taken as a whole, was so portentous as it appears to be at the 
present moment. There have been times when quarrels between 
two particular states were more embittered and envenomed than 
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happily is the case in any dispute of the present day, but there 
never was a time when there were so many misunderstandings 
in existence all at once, and standing so thick together that 
even if Europe by the skill and moderation of her councillors 
did escape from one danger, it is hardly possible but that she 
must fall headlong into another. 

Take first the case of Poland. That is a source of danger to 
the peace of the world which is on every lip, and in every heart. 
The present attitude of that question is by no means pacific. 
The three Powers who, with the best intentions, we dare say, to 
preserve the peace, interfered on behalf of Poland, have lately 
received such a rude, discourteous, and even sarcastic rebuff, 
that it is no wonder to find the peacemakers so irritated as to 
be seriously contemplating the necessity of taking part in the 
strife. For the present winter months, it may be, war is post- 
poned, but the continuous discussion which the subject undergoes 
sufficiently shows that it is not the wish of any party to let the 
question sleep. The Poles, we may be sure, are eagerly desirous 
that it should not ; their ultimate reliance appears to be on 
the allied interference. And the power in the hands of the 
Poles to drag the allies into their quarrel, whether they like it 
or no, is by no means to be despised. Though the men who 
direct their councils sit in secret, and no trace has hitherto been 
found of their existence, it is evident that they are not only very 
active and very correct, but also very able, skilful, and subtle in 
their combinations. For more than a year they have kept an in- 
surrection alive which to all the rest of the world looked hopeless, 
and at the present moment it is as active and as wide spread 
as ever. They have hitherto refrained from exciting to insur- 
rection their countrymen not now incorporated with the states of 
Prussia and of Austria, because it would not have served their pur- 
pose to doso; but bold and unscrupulous as they have hitherto 
shown themselves, we cannot doubt thatif an insurrection in either 
of these countries could be turned to their advantage, it would be 
commenced to-morrow. The statesmen of both these countries 
live under the dread of such an event, and the fear has operated 
upon them according to their respective characters. It has 
thrown Prussia in abject prostration into the arms of Russia, 
and Austria finds her reliance in a firmer concord with the 
allies. For the moment it would seem that Prussia has shown 
the more prudence of the two. Her protector has the advan- 
tage of knowing her own mind, and of being ready to carry it 
out. The friends of Austria hesitate, and question, and debate, 
and while they are making up their minds the time for action has 
gone. It must be owned that the attitude in which they now 
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stand is neither very dignified in itself, nor reassuring to the 
peace of the world. 

As if this eastern complication were not enough, we are now 
threatened with another in the north of Europe. We are almost 
afraid to say how long it is since the Schleswig Holstein ques- 
tion first began to perplex and irritate the people of Europe. 
It has already been the cause of one war in the revolutionary 
period of 1848 ; but the Germans had at that time no reason to 
boast of their superior prowess. Since that time the question 
has been constantly, in a dull, obscure, and confused manner, 
obtruding itself upon the attention of the world,and men were 
getting used to its presence, as to that of a disagreeable neigh- 
bour who after all meant no harm, when we are suddenly re- 
minded that very serious mischief may ooze out of an obscure 
cause. After an amount of protocoling that seemed to be inter- 
minable, the Germans have at last made up their minds to 
action. They have decreed that their kinsmen in Schleswig 
Holstein are oppressed, and resolving to redress their wrongs 
they have ordered Saxony and Hanover to march their troops 
into the Duchies. But the Danes regard this as war, and they 
are making preparations accordingly. At the time we write 
strenuous efforts are made to induce the Germans to forego 
this resolution. Lord Russell who heretofore went out of 
his way to sanction the German demands when stated in the 
abstract, now declares that England will not view with 
indifference this method of enforcing them. It is probable 
that the other Scandinavian kingdoms will come to the assis- 
tance of Denmark. Austria and Prussia stand pledged to follow 
up the invasion of Saxony and Hanover; France and Russia 
have given significant signs that they would not be on the side 
of Germany. Here, then, are all the elements of a general 
war, in which, practically, Germany would be in opposition 
to all the rest of Europe. Now, what are the resources of 
Germany for such a conflict? She is hopelessly divided and 
distracted within herself. That bond between the different 
states which gives them an aspect of unity towards foreign 
nations, and the heads of which have just, by their decree, 
involved her in this difficulty, is so obsolete and unsuited to the 
present time, that it was but the other day the Emperor laid a 
project for its reform before the German Princes. And that 
reform, however admirable it may be in itself, utterly failed, in 
consequence of the refusal of the King of Prussia to give it his 
sanction. The rivalry so long existing between the houses of 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern is now approaching its climax ; 
and a war in which both were engaged would have probably 
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to be preceded by a struggle between them for precedence. The 
internal state of Prussia is more perplexing still. The people 
and the monarch are as much opposed to each other as were 
the people of England and their monarch, Charles I. ; but there 
is this difference between them,—the leaders of the English 
Parliamentarians used the war with their neighbours, the 
Scotch, as a means to serve their own demands. Ifthe Prussian 
leaders had the same tact they would make use of the Austrian 


jealousies to induce the King to concede them reforms ; but 


the dislike of their neighbours which disturbs the mind of 
the King predominates still more strongly in the passions of 
his subjects, hence they are in a state of double perplexity. 
They dare not break altogether with the King lest the bold 
Austrians should seize the opportunity of the dissension and 
make a push for the occupation of the place of leading powet 
in Germany ; they dare not accede wholly to the King’s wishes 
lest he should oi use of their concession, not to the advance 
ment of the Prussian influence, but to the consolidation of his 
despotic power. It is very plain that a confederation of states 
so distracted as Germany is now is hardly a match for Denmark 
alone, much less for Denmark and all the allies she can call 
into the field. Considerations like these we should think must 
force their way into the most stolid minds and those most 
blinded by their love of abstract reveries. But as yet there are 
few indications that foreign councils will prevail in the assembly 
at Frankfort. And if they obstinately persist in forcing on 
hostilities, it will not be long before the other nations of 
the world are involved in it. It will not be, as in the war in 
the Crimea or in Italy, confined to the country where it began : 
the relations both of Denmark and Germany ramify through- 
out the civilised world. 

Much of all this danger might be prevented if England and 
France were united together in that cordial alliance which they 
once were. But that is, unfortunately, not the case. The last 
Russian war was precipitated because the Emperor Nicholas 
could not be brought to believe that the English and French 
would ever so cordially trust each other as to make a common 
war. He was right as to the general rule, though it happened 
that he was wrong in that particular case. It would appear 
that his son, the present Emperor, and his counsellors have 
returned to the old belief. They act and write as if, though 
France and England may appear to be making joint cause on 
behalf of Poland, yet they would never draw swords together 
for her sake. And this time they are in all probability in the 
right. England will not again engage in a great war with 
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France for an ally. Her experience in the Crimea, and still 
more recently in China, is enough for her. Even candid and 
thoughtful Frenchmen admit that in those wars England was 
not treated with that consideration which would make her eager 
to place herself again in the same position. They recollect 
too the close of the last Russian war, so strangely huddled into 
a peace just as the power of the allies was becoming manifest ; 
and this again followed by an ostentatious friendship struck up 
between France and Russia, and a manifest preference by 
France for Russian interests in the arrangement of the condi- 
tions of peace, which nearly drove England to recommence the 
war on her own account ; and they ask what there is in all this 
which should induce England to trust the honour of a second 
French alliance? In one point of view it were, perhaps, well 
that this should be so, and that we should be freed from the 
danger of seeing our statesmen dragged into a war merely out 
of complaisance to the Emperor of the French. But the situa- 
tion has its dangers also. While there was a cordial alliance 
it was but reasonable to suppose that the moderation of England 
should count for something as a restraint upon the bold, 
ambitious schemes of Louis Napoleon. As the warmth of the 
alliance declines, our influence also diminishes ; the two nations 
go their own ways in the world, and those ways may at any 
moment lead to collision, Take the conduct of the two coun- 
tries with regard to the war in America as an example. The 
wish of the French Emperor to recognise the South has long 
been avowed by himself. For a long time England preserved a 
steady neutrality. We believe it will be admitted by all parties 
that of late that neutrality has been inclining by ever so little 
to one side. A number of little circumstances—none of them 
selves amounting to much, but taken altogether are significant— 
show that Lord Russell is now leaning towards the North. It 
will be sufficient to point out two such incidents—the 
seizure of the ships almost admittedly without full legal 
evidence, and more decisively the departure of the 
Confederate agent. There was, abstractly considered, no 
more reason that Mr. Mason should leave London than 
that Mr. Slidell should leave Paris. The one has not ac- 
complished more to the outward eye than the other, yet Mr. 
Mason has left the English capital and gone to reinforce the 
endeavours of his colleague at the French court. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt that his departure is owing to his discovering that 
our Foreign minister is more set against him than before ; that 
the recognition of the South is farther distant than ever from 
the English cabinet. And why is all this? Why should 
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England lean to the North while France is inclining towards 
the South? We believe the reason to be that our statesmen 
share with the Federal leaders the jealousy of French influence 
on the American continent which is likely to be made permanent 
by the acquisition of Mexico; and in the midst of all the 
passions, hatreds and jealousies that inflame the hearts of the 
combatants, it would seem that the progress of events would be 
stronger even than known animosities ; and that the tendency of 
things is to draw closer together England and the North, while 
France will be ranged with the South. But that is itself a state 
of things fraught with danger, for if the war should last much 
longer the two European countries may manifest their prefer- 
ence by taking sides, and becoming actors in scenes where they 
are now only spectators. Such a war, it is true, would be 
highly distasteful to the people of both countries, but that only 
shows the necessity of caution,and still more the need of 
jealously scanning the bearing of our statesmen in this unfor- 
tunate war. 

In this rapid survey of the troubled state of the world we 
have, of course, omitted many minor considerations. Enough 
has been said however to suggest to the thoughtful and candid 
inquirer upon what slippery ground we stand ; and how insecure 
is the foundation on which at present rests the peace of the 
world. We do not say that all or any of the dangers we have 
indicated may befall us ; the country has passed through many 
black clouds which have passed away without bursting, and may 
do so again ; but we believe there were not so many or so black 
asnow. It does not even depend upon ourselves in every case 
whether we shall go to war or not, other nations may at any 
moment drag us into it. But that is all the stronger reason 
why that which does depend upon ourselves should be carefully 
watched ; that the men to whom we entrust our Government in 
these troublous times should give no cause of offence to other 
nations, and should studiously abstain from all entangling 
engagements. The times requires wary walking, and a slip may 
at any moment be fatal. But if we do our part by a sure and 
prudent neutrality, and if we should nevertheless be forced into 
war by quarrelsome neighbours, we shall then be all the more 
able to leave our cause to God and our right. 
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. CONSOLIDATION OF THE REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


AN aggregate expenditure of nearly £3,140,000 a year, how- 
ever lightly it may be treated by amateur financiers, and pro- 
fessed. reformers, can scarcely be a matter of indifference to the 
tax payers of this country. In the eyes of those who seek only 
the preservation of the snug berths of which they are now _ 


sessed in the public service, the matter may appear very trifling 
indeed. Nevertheless they will have much difficulty in persuad- 
ing the public into the same belief. It may be foolish and 
very obstinate on our part to complain of our fiscal burthens : 
nevertheless we will continue to do so, as long as they are not 
regulated to our satisfaction, and that too in spite of all the 
sophistry that may be used to blind us on the subject. After 
all, the public are easily enough fleeced ; but if they pay readily, 
care should also be taken that the money collected should not 
be wasted in the maintenance of departments, branches, or 
offices which are not only useless in themselves, but worse than 
useless in forming an obstruction to the proper transaction of 
public business. It is under this head that complaint is so fre- 
quently, and so justly, made ; for the fact can be no longer 
disguised that the Civil Service, more especially the Revenue 
departments, is far from being in a satisfactory condition. 
£3,140,000 is beyond doubt a large sum—a vast amount, cer- 
tainly, to expend on the management of two departments only. 
Can it be fairly said that there is no waste here? Is the whole 
of this money carefully expended for the benefit of the public. We 
are told by some officials that it is: that the whole is absolutely 
necessary for the collection and protection of the revenue, and 
that, after all, the per centage is but very small indeed. We 
are not amongst those who believe in this, and if any there 
be who are guided by such statements we would recommend 
them to inquire and judge for themselves, and not be led by the 
plausible representations of interested parties. Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, when under examination before Mr. Horsfall’s 
Select Committee, last year, endeavoured to justify the lavish 
expenditure of his own department by contrasting its per 
centage cost with those of other countries in Europe. The 
argument is not a happy one, for, if there is any force in it, the 
bearing must necessarily be against his own case.. But he was 
not justified in pursuing such a course. Assuming that which 
he stated to have been correct, what does it matter to the people 
of England what any other country chooses to expend in the 
collection of her revenue ? And we should be equally indifferent 
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as to the per centage cost in each case. The question which we 
have to consider is just this: Can the two departments be con- 
solidated, and the revenue more carefully collected at a less cost 
than that which they now entail upon the public. Of this 
there can be no doubt whatever. Sir Thomas Fremantle may 
call the per centage what he pleases—one and a-half, if he likes ; 
but we maintain that, if it can be reduced to one per cent. only, 
and the work better done, the public should not be put to the 
expense of the additional half. 

The questions put to Sir Thomas on the per centage cost in 
France and Belgium were, of course, prepared by himself for 
Sir W. Hayter. To those in the secret, it was somewhat amusing 
to see the two old patronage secretaries playing into each other’s 
hands. It was after all but a sorry exhibition of mere shallow 
cunning—nothing more. To do a tricky thing is one affair ; 
to deal broadly and comprehensively with an important question 
is another. The former is professedly the peculiar forte of a 
patronage secretary ; of the latter no one ever yet accused any 
of them ; it would, in fact, disqualify them for their particular 
office. Every government has some dirty work, and some one 
must be found todo it. But why did not Sir Thomas Fremantle 
make an effort, for once in his life, to pursue his comparison 
fairly to the end? The per centage cost of the collection in 
Belgium may be, and no doubt is, very high. The peculiar 
circumstances of the case should, however, have been taken into 
consideration, and pointed out. Belgium has but two ports— 
the land frontier surrounding nearly the whole of the kingdom. 
The guard, therefore, necessary for the protection of the Cus- 
toms revenue is very numerous and expensive: this is taken 
into account in the cost, and not discarded as Sir Thomas 
discards the cost of the coast guard here. There is, in fact, 
nothing omitted; so that as the aggregate includes every- 
thing, and as the amount collected is comparatively small, the 
per centage, as a matter of course, must be very large. How 
very different with Sir Thomas Fremantle’s case. He gets a 
revenue of twenty-three millions from six or seven articles ; 
and, taking less than one-half the actual cost of his department, 
he strikes his per centage and compares it with Belgium, where 
there is a duty levied upon everything. This is what he calls a 
fair comparison! But he might have gone beyond the revenue 
department of Belgium. Every one will admit that the govern- 
ment of that country is well administered ; an army also of 
over 36,000 men was kept up, and in fact all the expenses of 
the nation met by an actual expenditure of £5,671,000 in the 

_year 1861, being only £2,531,000 more than the cost of or 
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two revenue departments. The national expenditure of Holland, 
including navy, army, &c., only amounts to about double 
the cost of collecting our customs and inland revenue; 
while the latter is fully a million sterling more than 
the total expenditure of Denmark. Portugal, also, had a 
national expenditure in the year 1856-57 of only £3,057,261, 
while the Swedish government manage their affairs for 
even less, the total expenditure of that nation in the year 
1858 being only £2,034,325 ; and Brazil expends less than 
£4,500,000 sterling. Most assuredly those countries are 
behind the age, for they appear to be sadly deficient in the art 
of spending money. Why do they not apply to the British 
government for a couple of ex-patronage secretaries? There 
is no knowing what improvement might be effected in their 
finances by a Hayter, a Fremantle, or even a Cardwell. Still 
those benighted countries contrive to maintain a respectable 
appearance amongst the family of nations, notwithstanding the 
fact that their expenditure, in several instances, is not equal to 
that of the cost of the customs and inland revenue departments 
in this country. 

Now, how can this be accounted for? We have been told 
by a contemporary that the recent inquiry was very satisfactory 
in its results, and that no abuses were brought to light. ‘‘ There 
are no persons so blind as those who will not see ;”’ and so it is 
with the Economist. The article to which we refer might 
have been written in the Custom-house, so strongly does it 
savour of that locality ; indeed, it is but the mere echo of the 
reports emanating from the Board of Customs. It has been 
the fashion with our contemporary, of late years, to take all 
obstructive officials under its wing, and afford them all the poor 
protection which it can. To point out an abuse, or to draw 
attention to the lavish expenditure of the public money, is a 
serious offence in the estimation of the Economist. o one 
must do so without its permission. Sir M. Peto had the 
temerity to address his constituents on the subject of taxation 
in the early part of this year, but he soon discovered that he 
could not do so with impunity ; the Economist was displeased, 
and punished him accordingly. Sir Morton drew attention to 
the enormous cost of the revenue departments, thinking, in his 
simplicity, that it was a question upon which, as a member of 
parliament, he was bound to afford his constituents some re- 
liable information. As a thorough practical man of business 
he devoted his mind to the subject, and the result was a work 
which may be read with i profit by the whole of the 
tax-payers of the country. It is plain, simple, and truthful ; 
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and herein lies the offence. It does not please the official mind 
of our contemporary that the public should be too much en- 
lightened on the subject. If the presiding genius of that journal 
had, by some strange accident or other, become a commissioner of 
customs, he could not be more anxious to cast obstacles in the 
way of reform in the revenue departments. It is well that the 
public should understand this, for, under the guise of professed 
reform, abuses may be screened and perpetuated. Mr. Horsfall, 
also, has been told that he did not conduct the inquiry skilfully, 
and that ‘‘ nothing that can be called an abuse was brought to 
light.” If Mr. Horsfall was not skilful in managing the inquiry, 
surely the Economist, considering whose interests it advocates, 
should not complain. The best answer to that statement, how- 
ever, will be found in the blue-books resulting from the inquiry. 
Let this be considered. Mr. Horsfall had to deal with two vast 
departments, made up of, and worked almost exclusively upon, 
mere technicalities. They are divided into innumerable branches, 
of which no official knows anything beyond the one to 
which he belongs. Yet Mr. Horsfall took the witnesses 
through the whole; he omitted nothing. The two chair- 
méen, Mr. Pressley and Sir Thomas Fremantle, about 
whom we had previously heard so much, confessed themselves 
unable to follow him, and he was obliged to refrain from 
examining them on many very important points from their 
sheer inability to answer him. Mr. Pressley’s failure was truly 
painful ; but, as it was, he was scarcely in a worse position 
than Sir Thomas Fremantle. The truth is that Mr. Horsfall 
knows too much for those gentlemen ; a fact which they are 
now obliged, though very reluctantly, to admit. No doubt Mr. 
Horsfall did not exhibit his skill in little tricks, such as would 
be worthy the practice of a petty Old Bailey lawyer only. He 
did not attempt it ; had he done so he would, we are quite sure, 
have failed ; for an honourable and high-minded man can never 
descend to do a mean thing. His aim was the development of 
truth ; in spite of all the opposition with which he met he has 
done much towards that end; and the public will not fail to 
appreciate the services which he has thus rendered. 

But with regard to the assertion that no abuses have been 
brought to light, we think it the coolest ever yet made, in the 
face of so many facts which tell so forcibly the other way. 
Some people, however, are very easily satisfied ; and that which 
one person may look upon as a glarmg wrong may appear but 
a mere trifle to another. The Committee could not inquire into 
the-internal abuses of the departments, if any there be; the 
conditions of the order of the House precluded their doing so. 
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To say, therefore, that nothing was brought to light as the 
result of an inquiry which has not yet been made, is simply 
absurd. Nothing was said, or permitted to have been said, as 
to those internal abuses: it is therefore premature, to say the 
least, to take credit for their non-existence. But have there 
not been plenty of other abuses brought to light? Is not a 
waste of the public money an abuse? Is it not an abuse to 
employ four persons at high salaries when one can do 
the work very much better? What is unnecessary and 
endless routine but a gross abuse? Take the two boards, 
for example; is not their very existence as separate 
bodies an abuse? What can they have to do now that the 
rates of duty to be levied and collected are so very few and so 
very simple? The great bulk of their work is the merest 
routine ; and so much is this the case that two “ real live com- 
missioners’? and a “dummy commissioner ” very frequently 
constitute “a board.”” Is not this sham an abuse? What 
have the Messrs. Stephenson and Pressley to do at the present 
time? Beyond making grim jokes upon each other we cannot 
conceive what their occupation can be. Ostensibly Mr. Pressley 
is a commissioner of income tax, but virtually fe remains to 
instruct Mr. Stephenson. But to instruct him in what? It 
cannot be in the practical working of the inland revenue 
department, for Mr. Pressley confessed that after forty years’ 
service he knew little or nothing about it. And yet he is one 
of the persons who it is said “ gave very sufficient reasons to 
prove that the proposed amalgamation would be a matter of 
extreme difficulty.” Certainly it would to such men as are 
unable to acquire, after forty years, even a superficial know- 
ledge of the department over which they are placed. Is not 
this in itself an abuse? The duty of the authorities for the 
time being is to see that the very best men are employed in the 
most important positions in the public service. But can it be 
fairly said that such is the case in the revenue departments ? 
Certainly no one who has a competent knowledge of the facts 
will venture to say that such is the case. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHERE HAS THE GOLD GONE TO? 


Tue recent singular absorption of gold continues to attract 
attention, but no new light has been thrown upon it. Several 
correspondents, says the Times, have endeavoured to suggest 
explanations, none of which, however, reach the real question. 
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One points out that India has probably, as usual, constituted a 
main cause of the depletion ; another remarks that, as much of 
our cotton comes now from Egypt and other places where specie, 
if it once penetrates, may be a long time in coming back, a 
considerable quantity may have accumulated in those regions ; 
and another thinks there is nothing peculiar to be accounted for, 
because the Bank usually experiences a demand for sovereigns 
in the period between April and October. Some hint,that as Messrs. 
Rothschild, who carry on large refining transactions, frequently 
hold a large stock of gold in deposit, the main quantity may, 
after all, lie hidden in their cellars; while others consider the 
late speculation in new banks and other joint-stock undertak- 
ings affords an ample solution of the whole difficulty. Toper- 
sons of experience most of these ideas will appear at once irre- 
levant or inconclusive. A drain to India, Egypt, or other distant 
places, would, of course, be a natural explanation, if it were 
not known that no such drain has existed in any unusual 
degree. The matter at issue is simply this. The impor- 
tations of specie from abroad for several months past have 
been of extraordinary magnitude, and far beyond the recorded 
exportations, and yet the amount held by the Bank has 
experienced a diminution. Where has the surplus of 
imports over exports been absorbed? The only obvious view 
that arises is that, if it has reached our shores, and has not 
since been shipped from them, it must still be in the country. 
If it be in the country the greater portion thus in circulation 
must be in coin, since neither country banks nor country 
traders are in the habit of carrying on their transactions with 
bar gold. The statement that the Bank of England during the 
past two or three years has experienced a demand for coin at 
about the same season explains nothing, because in no recent 
year has there been the same anomaly of a drain in the face of large 
imports and comparatively small exports to be accounted for ; 
and so much of the specie business of the world is now carried 
on in sovereigns, which are becoming a universal medium, that 
it would be rash to draw an inference from the isolated ex- 
perience even of the Bank of England. It is certain that the 
Bank since April have disbursed more than 3,000,000 
sovereigns for home use apart from those taken for exportation, 
and although the drain of sovereigns in the past two years may 
may have been as large, the possibility is that the main part 
may then have been for exportation. Exact statistics on 
the points would be interesting and useful; but even if 
they were to show that the Bank have not issued to the public 
this summer more than the normal quantity, they would still 
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leave the question in darkness as to where the heavy importa- 
tions peculiar to this year have been carried, and would fail to 
contradict the definite export statements, which would seem to 
indicate that they have not been sent abroad. Again, the idea 
that the late speculations in joint-stock banks, foreign securities, 
&c., afford a clue, is equally delusive. As regards foreign joint- 
stock banks, and foreign enterprises generally, there have been 
no heavy commitments for many months. The heaviest were 
provided for in the spring, and it is to be repeated that, even if 
this were not the case, the inquiry as to remittances abroad has 
nothing to do with the difficulty under discussion, because all 
these remittances are, as it is supposed, included in the ship- 
ments which have been accounted for. As to home joint-stock 
banks, the very function of these establishments is to economize 
the use of com, while as regards speculation in other under- 
takings, the movements in connexion with them consist merely 
of the transfer of sums by means of cheques from one 
holder to another, leaving the specie in the country wholl 
untouched. In relation to the possibility of Messrs. Rothschild 
holding a considerable accumulation, it is not at all unlikel 
that some of the heavy arrivals from abroad of tha past 
week or two may be in the hands of that firm, with a view to 
meet any requirements either from the Government of Russia 
or Brazil, or from the Bank of France ; but this would be only 
a very partial explanation of the existing position of the market. 
On the whole, therefore, the more the question is considered the 
more probable does it seem that the amount of specie in circula- 
tion in the country, owing partly to the quantity employed in 
the unprecedented harvest, and partly to the unusual extent of 
the autumn pleasure traffic, but still more to the great activity 
and prosperity of trade throughout the entire United Kingdom, 
is largely beyond its nominal total. Should this be the case 
there will be reason to look for its gradual return, and to expect 
the Bank accounts to present better features in the winter and 
spring, a result the probability of which is increased by the fact 
that we are rich in most kinds of imported goods—the stocks in 
the bonded warehouses being large—especially in those of which 
the American markets are becoming exhausted. Meanwhile, 
however, there is the danger of a rather reckless revival of 
foreign undertakings, although Russia and Greece have shut 
themselves from the field, which, unless it be counteracted by 
the warning furnished by the present unexpected pressure, 
may not only prevent a revival, but be attended by serious 
embarrassments. 
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BANKING PROSPECTS IN PORT PHILLIP. 


Tue sudden change which has taken place in the policy of the bank- 
ing institutions of Victoria arrests public attention. The mercantile 
community learn with undisguised satisfaction that what has been 
with some justice characterised as the banking monopoly is at length 
broken up, and that the price of gold and exchange will be for the 
future subject to the recognized laws of supply, demand and compe- 
tition, instead of being, as hitherto, fixed by the arbitrary dictum of 
nine bank managers, backed by directors. There isa feeling that when 
the bankers fall out, the merchants may come by their own. “We 
do not share,” remarks the Melbourne Argus, “ the general belief that 
the banking disruption is decisive and final. Nor do we believe that 
the merchants will reap so much permanent advantage as they antici- 
pate from a change which, at first sight, seems to throw open the gold 
and exchange market to fair competition. The banks have so com- 
pletely distributed their machinery for forestalling the metropolitan 
purchasers of gold for remittance, that little or none is likely to reach 
Melbourne, which has not been secured by their bank branches and 
agencies. The buying competition by rival bauks is likely to be more 
keen than ever—as that institution which obtains the largest share of 
metallic equivalent will be in the most independent position forexchange 
operations. Although this may, to some extent, benefit the miners in 
giving them a full price for gold, we may be sure that the difference 
will be taken out of the general community in some other shape. To 
remitters there will be one serious drawback. The varying rates of 
exchange by the same mail will come under the notice of the houses 
in England receiving remittances for their realised consignments. 
One may find that his £10,000 bill has cost 2 per cent., whilst those 
of his neighbours may have been issued at 1 or 1} per cent. premium. 
A special bargain will have to be made over every exchange transac- 
tion between the banker and his customer, and heart-burnings will 
arise when, after the departure of a mail, it is discovered that an 
advantage has been gained in the rate of premium charged by one 
bank, which has not been conceded by another. We believe that the 
present change has been precipitated by the action of one banking 
institution, which has always felt the banking compact to be an indi- 
vidual disadvantge. By working a cycle of exchange operations 
through its East Indian branches, this bank is able to give a higher 
price for gold, and to sell its exchange at lower rates than its rivals. 
But there is another announced, which, in its general effect, is likely 
to have a much wider and more important influence, and which in 
itself bears a singular significance. 

“In an announcement by one banking institution in the public 
journals, offering an increased rate of interest for deposits, there is 
the germ of a change in the course of the money market fraught with 
evil to the future progress of the colony. For the sake of easy com- 
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parison, we place the previous rates and those now announced by the 
bank referred to in parallel columns :— 
Rates lately current. Now announced. 
Per cent. per annum. Per cent. per annum. 
Deposits at 30 days’ notice... 1} to 2 ose 4 

Do. 8 months .....0. 2 to2} ... 5 

Do. Oe 3s Seones 4 to44 ... 6 
And, most serious change of all, on deposit receipts at call this bank 
offers 24 per cent. per annum, although the others at preseut make no 
allowance of interest for such deposits. Practically, the concession 
of interest on deposit receipts is almost equivalent to allowing interest 
on current accounts—as it merely costs the depositor a little trouble in 
surrendering one deposit receipt, and obtaining a fresh one for a 
smaller amount, when he requires to withdraw the balance between 
the two sums. Irrespective of the special desire for increased deposits, 
which the announcement of this one bank betrays, other and important 
considerations suggest themselves. But before proceeding, we may 
point out that if one bank allows an advanced rate of interest the 
others must inevitably follow, or strike out a fresh course of action. 
Other institutions will not allow their deposits to be withdrawn to 
any extent to enlarge the discounting resources of a rival. 

“ The extraordinary liberality evinced in a gratuitous and unsolicited 
offer of an advanced rate of interest on deposits, if it means anything, 
implies that the profits of the bank are such that it can afford to 
narrow the margin between the rates of discount charged and the 
interest it allows. If this be the case we hold that reform has com- 
menced at the wrong end. Instead of allowing more interest on 
deposits, let the rate of bank discount be lowered. If the monetary 
policy of the colony is to have for its motto, “nulla vestigia 
retrorsum,” this should be its tendency. It is useless harking back 
upon a system which notoriously obstructs enterprise, and deprives 
real estate of a marketable value. The effect of interest on deposits is 
to induce a system of hoarding money instead of employing it in 
legitimate enterprise. The majority of the depositors become mere 
money lenders to the banks, instead of being producers or promoters 
of industry. True it is, that, looking at the question with purblind 
eyes, and contracted understanding, some bankers may see that their 
power is increased by holding the bulk of the savings of the people 
at fixed deposit. They feel the concentrated power it gives them, 
and the facility for controlling the particular direction that enterprise 
shall take. But, on the other hand, they find themselves puzzled to 
employ advantageously the funds for which they are paying interest, 
and are eventually, by the necessities of such a position, driven to 
investments which, as bankers, they are well aware are injudicious 
and unsound. The Melbourne banker cannot, like his London 
brother, find temporary investments which will leave him something 
over his deposit interest, and from which he can recover his principal, 
with almost absolute certainty, at short notice. He is, therefore, not 
in a similarly safe position in offering a high rate of interest on 
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deposits. Looking at this question from other than the bankers’ 
point of view, it must surely be obvious that the system of interest on 
deposits tends to consolidate the money power of the country in too 
few hands. Everything is against the borrower and in favour of the 
lender. A dangerous system of long credit has been initiated in the 
sale of squatting runs—a description of security which the banks 
especially affect through the necessities of their position. In what 
other department of commerce, or industrial enterprise, would the 
banks permit such inordinately long credits as they encourage by dis- 
counting squatting bills with a maturity of years? There can be 
nothing more speculative ; and this practice has been so common, as 
to cease to be considered perilous, through the necessity imposed upon 
the banks to employ deposits for which they have undertaken to pay 
interest. 

“The advantages of a reduced rate of discount we have frequently 
and consistently urged, and the time appears to have arrived when 
it ought to be conceded. The deposits in the banks within the 
colony of Victoria, on the 30th of June last, were £7,531,200, anda 
comparison of the new with the old rates of interest on deposits shows 
a difference which we shall be content to take at 2 per cent.—although 
the new rates imply 2} per cent. on nearly one-half of the aggregate 
deposits. The banks, if all, as they must, follow the example shown 
them, will pay an additional interest of £150,000 per annum. At 
the same date, the debts due to the banks—including notes, bills of 
exchange, and all stock and funded debts of every description (except 
notes, bills, and balances due inter se)—amounted to £9,988,095. A 
reduction of 1 per cent. in the rate of interest and discount charged 
would thus cost the banks less than £100,000 per annum, and prove 
an incalculable benefit to the general. progress of the colony. It 
would give the securities over lands and buildings with which the 
banks are now overloaded a reliable value, and enable themselves to 
pursue the even tenor of legitimate banking business with the capital 
which would be thus released. We should not object to see interest 
on deposits altogether abolished if the discounts and interest were 
commensurately reduced. The present depositors would find more 
profitable employment for their savings by direct interest than 
through the medium of the banks. Nor would the aggregate deposits 
be decreased, though they might be differently distributed. They 
would exist as before, but would circulate more rapidly, and with 
advantage to the entire community. 

“That there are bank managers who share our views in preferring 
a lowered rate of discount to an increase in the rate of interest on 
deposits, we feel assured. If they have the courage to take a deci- 
sive course in this matter, they can obviously compel the concurrence 
of others, whose deposits would be dearly bought, if they lost their 
demand for legitimate discounts by the establishment of a cheaper 
_ rate elsewhere. The one is a policy of progress and enlightenment— 

the other of retrogression and petty temporary expediency.” 
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AMERICAN CREDIT AND AMERICAN SECURITIES. 


THERE was a period, about five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, when 
American credit and American securities took a position among British 
capitalists which promised to give the inhabitants of those States great 
facilities as borrowers of money. It was, of course, antecedent to 
the explosion of the United States Bank, and previously to the dis- 
covery of the trickery and fraud perpetrated by the astute Nicholas 
Biddle and his accomplished colleagues, with the view of supporting 
that ricketty institution. Nevertheless, meanwhile, through the 
assistance of trusty agents, attracted by the promises of huge com- 
missions and large margins in price, several well-known London 
establishments requiring employment for their resources did not 
hesitate to enter into engagements to adopt a variety of American 
issues both in the shape of State stocks and the bonds and debentures 
of a number of the railway companies just then struggling into 
existence. To ensure a ready negotiation of these supposed valuable 
securities, which in almost every instance carried a rate of interest 
equal to 6 per cent., the loan-mongers and brokers introduced contracts 
for the purchase of iron and railway material, so that the extra “ dead 
weight ” of a second commission induced many persons who would 
not otherwise have ventured in them to take a portion of the risk 
incident to a fresh business arrangement. The progress the con- 
tractors made in floating stocks, shares, and bonds, encouraged the 
manufacture of new classes, and consequently the appetite of the 
public was gratified by competitors, over the length and breadth of the 
Union, who, if they did not find first-class establishments here ready 
to enter into their arrangements, speedily obtained access to second 
and third rate houses, which tempted by the success of some of their 
neighbours could not resist the profits which were said to arise from 
this kind of business. The staid peculiarity of Lombard Street was 
even for a while carried away by the excitement, and bankers and 
others in that locality, who had formerly looked only to Consols and 
Exchequer Bills as the kind of negotiable property on which to make 
advances, filled their boxes with American Scrip and American 
promises to pay, allured by the seeming advantage of the rate of in- 
terest and the price at which they were held. Duringthe time this finan- 
cial game was proceeding, and our cute Yankee cousins were construct- 
ing their public works, and principally their lines of railway, the banks 
were organised ; and these, by one special channel or another, aided to 
maintain the existing fashion till the grand crisis of 1835-36 arrived, 
when the true extent of transatlantic indebtedness, and the worth of 
the paper they had circulated throughout the world, became properly 
ascertained. 

When the grand collapse occurred, its influence permeating all 
banking circles, it was, however, soon perceived that the Britisher 
was not companionless in his misfortunes, for the Parisian and the 
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Hollander were alike sacrificed-—since they in their turn, not having 
allowed the golden opportunity for participation to pass, experienced 
difficulty from the inability of states and companies to fulfil their 
engagements, even where they had. sufficient honesty to recognise 
their existence. Then arose the doctrine of repudiation, which, 
forming a most convenient though discreditable mode of avoiding 
payment, did more than anything else to destroy the prestige of the 
States as borrowers, and the character of their merchants and citizens 
as trustworthy people. At the same time, and nearly as possible at 
the same date, the United States Bank, with its diminished capital 
and enormously large liabilities, succumbed, and in its fall brought a 
succession of disasters, from which there was no recovery for years. 
In the various investigations which followed this break-down of State, 
bank, and railway responsibilities, circumstances transpired to show 
that if the Yankees were too willing borrowers, offering any terms 
rather than not obtaining the money, English and other capitalists 
had in special cases been but too facile lenders, thinking that they had 
secured a good bargain, with sufficient guarantee for its due enforce- 
ment. ‘Their great mistake in this respect was only rendered appa- 
rent when the law courts of the Union failed to administer justice, 
and when the disgraceful proceedings of those who should have 
preserved their country’s financial honour, provoked the caustic satire 
of the writer of “Peter Plymley.” 

The shock thus given to American finance and American credit 
has never yet been repaired. Years have intervened, and endeavours 
have been made at one epoch and another to secure assistance in the 
European money markets when assistance has been required. But 
never have these attempts been successful in the manner that they 
should have been, looking at the great resources of the country, the 
aptitude of the people for its development, and their untiring energy. 
United States Stocks—those based on the security of the Union— 
have occasionally been popular at a price ; some of the Southern 
States Stocks, like Virginia, have also been supported, and two or 
three of the long arterial railways ; but whenever it has been desired 
to give a stimulus to American credit or American enterprise, the 
gaunt spectre of repudiation has appeared to damp the ardour of the 
public or the individuals who sought prematurely to encourage the 
movement. But the second blow from which the railway interest of 
the United States suffered was the revelations elicited in the Schuyler 
fraud, the explosion of the Ohio Trust Company, and the liquidations 
which succeeded those memorable events. The extravagant expendi- 
ture on the lines, the doubtful accounts presented, the depth of in- 
debtedness owing to the issue of first, second, and third mortgage 
bonds, and the eventual suspensions of dividends, entailed another 
panic, from the effects of which even some of our prominent states- 
men did not escape—the honoured Richard Cobden himself having in 
a pecuniary sense been compromised. The character and credit of the 
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which placed men in an unfortunate position in these undertakings, 
who were wholly incompetent to manage them, with salaries out of 
all proportion to their deserts, and this at a most critical juncture 
in their existence, and when it was a question, in fact, whether the 
works themselves would not have to be altogether stopped. The third, 
and in all probability the final blow to American securities, will prove 
to be the war between the contending factions of North and South, 
Each party has already experienced its ruinous effects from the drain 
to maintain standing armies in the field and to provide for the requisite 
expenditure. If the South have had to submit to exorbitant rates to 
obtain moderate amounts of capital and supplies, the North have had 
to appeal to forced loans, and this not always with success. The 
currency of the South has naturally become depreciated, and has 
circulated only in those quarters where its value is looked upon more 
as a symbol of money in the midst of a great national struggle than 
as something of worth ; and in the North the free issue of greenbacks 
has produced such a revolution in exchange and quotations that the 
Federal debt will, before long, represent an enormous total. With 
labour disturbed and manufacturing industry utterly paralyzed, there 
can be no other result than utter financial ruin, which will sooner or 
later accrue. Take place when it may, and the end cannot be far off, 
the crash will be most fearful to contemplate, and the North and 
South alike will, if possible, be plunged still deeper in fiscal dis- 
organisation and mercantile embarrassment. What hope can there 
be in the next decade for America or her securities, even when she in 
reality possesses a chance of emerging from such a “slough of 
despond ?” Financial regulations have not burdened her back for the 
last eighteen months ; favour has been accorded and licenses voted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to do what? To increase the debt by 
every means in his power, and by every strategy he could devise—not 
with the ultimate view of redemption, but to obtain ready money, in 
whatever shape he could or on any terms he wasable, to pay the 
army, feed needy Government officials, and keep up a semblance of 
solvency. With all these resorts to Treasury issues, to advances on 
loan notes, to greenbacks, and postage currency, the stream of finance 
is drifting to one end—absolute and inevitable bankruptcy. 

The excitement of the situation, the lust of conquest, may maintain 
the Treasury and its resources so long as there is the military chest 
to supply, but as soon as the charm of war—if there be a charm in 
bloodshed—shall subside, we must be prepared for the worst, for it 
will then be very shortly realized. Even the most sober-minded of 
our English merchants and capitalists have been looking ahead and 
arranging accordingly. They have sold out their securities for what 
they would fetch ; they have narrowed their mercantile engagements 
to within the most confined limits ; and they state unhesitatingly that 
they equally distrust the North and South, as to the strict performance 
of any engagements that they may discover hereafter inconvenient to 
bear. In fact, the revival of the doctrine of repudiation will, it is 
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believed, be witnessed, not in single or isolated cases, but in a whole- 
sale form ; and the very tone of resentment adopted towards England 
and Englishmen is presumed to be the precursor of that change, 
which if it shall not seek revenge in open hostilities, may effect its 
covert purpose in a less dignified way. Of course, it is highly pro- 
bable that some of the American railway stocks and shares may turn 
out good speculations, so far as a rise or fall in prices is concerned, 
and it is also extremely likely that combined operations may occasion 
a temporary inflation, in order if possible to trap the unwary ; but 
the day of popularity for American securities, as bond fide securities, 
has passed, and the public will exercise a sound and healthy discretion 
by hesitating to invest in any description, however tempting the 
quotation, or however couleur de rose any of the reports may seem. 
British losses by American stocks and shares may already be reckoned 
to have reached millions ; and it is very desirable, much though it 
may be deplored by New York operators and New York agents, 
whose aim is commission and brokerage, that this system of plun- 
dering the English should be for ever arrested. 





THE ALLEGED DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF GOLD. 


Tue following carefully prepared paper on this important question has 
been published in the Standard, and it throws a good deal of light on 
the details to be considered :— 

To solve the question of the alleged depreciation of gold with any- 
thing like arithmetical proof, the only proof admissible on such a 
subject, several things are previously requisite : 

1. To ascertain the amount of gold and silver which from a given 
period to this day has been added to the circulation of the world. On 
this subject the truth may, by approximations more or less loose, be 
arrived at ; but this would prove little or nothing without ascer- 
taining also, 

2. The amount of the produce of all the world, not as determined 
by prices, but by bulk, variety, and quality, at two distinct periods ; 
for it is evident that a larger amount and greater variety of produce 
of a better quality would require a Jarger sum of money for its 
exchange and distribution, and so far neutralise the depreciation of 

ld. 

3. The activity of the circulation of gold throughout the world 
must be measured with something like accuracy at the two distinct 
periods chosen for comparison. If at the one period a sovereign passed 
through fifty hands in one year, and at another period through 100 
hands, it may be safely inferred that this incident alone, if it could be 
kept distinct from every other counteracting cause, would have a 
tendency to lower by 50 per cent. the exchangeable value of that 
sovereign. I repeat, a tendency only, for the application of arith- 
metic, however natural it might appear in this instance to an abstract 
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‘reasoner, would probably be attenuated, perhaps entirely neutralised, 
by various causes, difficult to discover and impossible to gauge. Who 
is able to estimate the amount of treasure which the propensity of 
hoarding money, so common to Asiatics, and even to Europeans, is 
silently withdrawing from circulation, and whether that propensity is 
in India and in China increasing or decreasing? Who could deny 
its greater influence during a war, a revolution, or a panic, political 
or commercial? And yet knowledge within fair limits must be 
obtained on all such matters by the man who undertakes to solve the 
problem of the marketable value of gold at two different epochs, 

Gold and silver coin is money ; but all money is not metallic, though 
within certain limits based on metal. But it is the abundance of 
money, and not of metal, which has a tendency to raise the price of 
commodities, and indirectly to depreciate the coin. Now, to set up 
a parallel between the prices of two distinct periods, it would be 
necessary previously to ascertain the respective quantities of artificial 
money in circulation at each of those periods ; the relation which said 
quantities bear to the respective masses of produce sold ; the activity 
of the circulation in the past as at present. The use of cheques, 
confined exclusively to England, spares the use of money to a con- 
siderable extent? To what extent? Echo answers by repeating 
the question. Bills of exchange also, according to the Times, answer 
the purpose of money; but that is evidently a mistake. A bill 
postpones, never supersedes, the use of money ; its tendency is to 
create an artificial demand for it. A bill is an undertaking to pro- 
vide a given sum of money on a given day; the obligation is 
imperative, though it is not always performed. 

4. Although gold be, as coin, the universal standard of value, it is 
used also for various other purposes, and then it seldom or never re- 
turns. Greater wealth, a greater luxury and vanity, vastly extend 
the consumption of gold and silver. Who can form an accurate, or 
even a plausible, estimate of what that consumption was a century 
ago and what it is at present 1 Estimates have appeared in the 7'imes, 
varying from hundreds of thousands to many millions of pounds. 
Where are the statistics of those estimates, and the vouchers for 
them? The pedantry of such disquisitions is even greater than the 
pedantry of a dissertation on the origin of articulate sounds. 

5. Value or price, cheapness, dearness, being words void of any 
fixed and absolute meaning, and always used in a relative sense, there 
cannot be any unalterable value in a gold piece. What is intrinsic, 
what is always the same in it, is weight and purity. On that standard 
the value of everything else is measured, seldom weight against 
weight, generally by measure, or by various tests of quality, often by 
fanciful tests. To ascertain the difference of price of black woollen 
cloth, for instance, at two distinct periods ; in other words, to deter- 
mine whether a given piece of gold, identically the same, was 
cheaper or dearer, as compared with a yard of cloth, it would be 
necessary to establish that the quality of the cloth is also the same in 
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the two cases, and that the process of weaving was equally easy or 
difficult and laborious at the two periods—a task of no easy per- 
formance. 

6. Care must be taken to exclude from the inquiry all articles of 
which the price is regulated by fancy, such as paintings, for instance, 
statues, china, &c., and of which the prices increase with the increase 
of wealth and cultivation of taste, and still more by upstart preten- 
sions to taste and refinement. A country may be comparatively very 
poor at one time and very rich at another, with nearly the same 
amount of gold in circulation. Wealth is not always gold, though 
it is always measured by a gold standard. A man bought a house 
in Piccadilly fifty years ago, which he sold yesterday to one of two 
or more wealthy competitors for £10,000. To infer from this that 
gold is 50 per cent. cheaper would evidently be a shallow conclusion. 

All that I have stated above appears to me scarcely controvertible, 
and goes far towards proving by the arithmetical conditions of the 
problem, that an accurate solution is impossible ; but a method which 


astronomy does not disdain, the method of taking the average of . 


observations as the nearest approach to the true fact, need not be dis- 
dained by political economy, a science which in its conclusions so 
frequently borders on metaphysics, where much is plausible and little 
is certain. One broad fact is neither denied nor deniable, that in 
every condition of life money goes far less as wealth, population, 
civilisation, and luxury increase than it did at another less prosperous 
period, and the problem which political economists are called upon to 
solve is to account for the notorious fact, and to discriminate between 
the various causes which have brought it about, assigning the limits 
of the depreciation of gold, if that depreciation be really one of those 
causes. 

The question as to gold is to estimate the power of purchase which 
the same weight and quality of that metal gave to its possessor in the 
general market of all other commodities at two different periods. 
Measured upon this standard it will be found that some articles are 
considerably cheaper, other articles considerably dearer now than 
they were 50 years ago, the shortest period which can be safely taken 
for comparison, as the fluctuations from year to year are too accidental 
to serve as guides. Where an average is the only admissible result 
its accuracy depends much on the number of observations. The 
cheapness of some things is accounted for by the invention and im- 
provement of machines which give infinitely more and better produce, 
and require far less human labour ; and the dearness of other things 
may be easily traced to the greater competition, the offspring of 
greater wealth for the limited produce of some particular market. 
Claret and champagne are now at prices more than double what they 
were a century ago, but this is easily explained by the circumstance 
that although the supply of claret and champagne has increased, the 
demand is now far greater than the supply. Diamonds since the dis- 


_covery of the prolific Brazilian mines would have been cheaper had 
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not the demand overtaken the supply, so as to make the price of 
diamonds much the same now as it was two or three centuries ago. 

Taking the average of all the articles which contribute to the sus- 
tenance and comfort, or minister to the pride and vanity of life, setting 
off the cheaper against the dearer, it will be found that the same 
weight of gold goes farther now than it did 100 or 150 years ago, and 
the more remote the epoch chosen for comparison the more it will be 
to the advantage of our age. The gold and silver which the house- 
hold expenditure of a Roman Emperor put in circulation would at 
this day give him a far greater command of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. 

A general rise of prices is not by any means the proof that the 
coin, which is the standard measure of those prices, is more abundant. 
The greater abundance of that coin, or of the material with which it 
is made, has no doubt a tendency to raise prices by indirect means. 
Money is barren when locked up ; it must circulate for profit. Where 
there is a redundance of money, sums more or less large must remain 
idle too long ; hence a keener competition in all markets, especially 
for permanent investments. Among these, land, for various reasons, 
is pre-eminently a favourite. The market for it is limited by nature. 
Wealth—which it cannot be too often repeated is not the same thing 
as gold—has no precise limits, any more than the practical applica- 
tion of new discoveries in the arts and sciences, which, when 
exhausted, will exhaust also the sources of additional wealth. Now, 
when two things are in competition, of which the one is fixed the 
other expansible, the demand for the first must needs be disadvan- 
tageous to the second. The gradual increase in the value of land 
leads to the gradual increase in the value of its produce. Bread and 
meat become dearer, and it will be found, by comparing the prices of 
those two articles at different periods, that the depreciation of gold 
has been constantly at work in reference to them in every country, 
in every locality where population and industry are progressing, even 
before the discovery of America. The great influx of gold and 
silver which after that discovery had a sudden influence on other 
prices, chiefly on articles of luxury, which receive their impulse 
chiefly from two causes, density of population and extension of work, 
had a very slow influence on the price of bread and meat. The fact 
is, that money, though in itself one of the forms of capital, is not by 
any means the most important or the principal form of wealth. Its 
peculiar advantage consists in this, that without money the difficulty 
in the way of creating or acquiring capital in any other form is 
nearly insuperable. The gold and silver of America—a vast increase 
suddenly thrown upon a barren market—gave a strong impulse to 
industry and increased the number of qualified consumers. It is 
seldom that the supply stimulates the demand ; the contrary happens 
in general, and the demand proceeds from the rich who live on the 
revenue derived from land or the interest and the profits of their 
capital. 
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I have referred to bread and meat as the two principal articles of 
which the price is slowly on the rise with the general progress of 
society—a rise that may be retarded or accelerated by the scarcity or 
abundance of money, but otherwise inevitable, even if the quantity 
of money in circulation remained stationary, or increased not faster 
than the requirements of a rising trade. But bread and meat are 
not the only agricultural produce: there is indeed scarce anything 
else of any use or comfort to man of which the raw material is not 
derived from land, or the abundance due to the improvement of 
agriculture, of all practical sciences the most profound, as of all indus- 
tries the most extensive and beneficial to mankind. 

With the progress of population, wealth, and civilization, the 
market price of the produce of the land, and consequently of land 
itself, is slowly, but steadily on the rise ; and as bread, meat, vege- 
table food of all kinds, milk, butter, cheese, lard, bacon, beer, spirits, 
wine, sugar, tea, coffee, cacao, boots, shoes, cloth, whether cotton, or 
wool, or linen, are all the produce of agriculture, this fact is sufficient 
to account for the progressive, however slow, rise in the price of those 
things, when all the land has been brought under cultivation by its 
owners, and more wealth is being raised to compete for its possession, 
more mouths to bid for its produce. 

The higher price of the necessaries of life has a natural tendency 
to raise the remuneration of labour, and thereby to affect every 
market. Moral considerations have also an influence in the same 
direction. What was held as an article of luxury or comfort a cen- 
tury ago, is, in some instances, considered as a necessity of life at this 
day. Teaand sugar, and perhaps tobacco, are now put on that 
footing by our civilised humanity, which is thus indirectly abetting 
the general rise of prices. The remuneration of labour, where popu- 
lation is dense and skill common, seldom exceeds a decent mainte- 
nance ; but decency in this acceptation has not always the same 
meaning in every age and every country. This should not be for- 
gotten by political economists when they set up a comparison of 
household expenditure at two different epochs. 

The chief source of error which prevades all such comparisons 
proceeds from their notion that a gold coin represents value or price 
in an intrinsic immutable form, whereas the plain truth is that it 
represents only weight and fineness in that form ; value is an arbi- 
trary and fluctuating quality, always relative to something else. 
When the precious metals were first introduced into society as the 
common measure of value they were exchanged against articles of use 
with as little discrimination as that of the Mexicans in the age of 

Fernando Cortez ; but what they did in ignorance is being daily done 


from fancy by us at this day when something new and tempting is 


for sale in the market. Gold coin has two distinct properties. It is 
the universal standard of value : as such it measures value or price on 
its own weight and fineness. But it is also the universal equivalent of 
everything valuable, and as such its own value is an arbitrary one, a 
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fluctuating quantity. Fluctuations in the exchangeable value of gold are 
as frequent and as extensive as the fluctuations of prices. A horse worth 
£100 to-day may be sold by a bankrupt for £50 to-morrow. Wheat, 
if taken, after Adam Smith and Hume, for a safer standard than 
gold, would convert the latter into a gambling article ; but as gold is, 
and will continue to be, our standard, an inquiry into its merits, as 
the common equivalent of everything else, must separate the daily 
fluctuating value of gold between individuals, classes, and even 
countries, from its steady and normal value in ordinary circumstances, 
as nearly as it can be ascertained by comparison with a general 
average of all other prices taken on a long series of years. It is then 
only that a safe conclusion may be arrived at on the question, whether 
the entire mass of the produce of the earth and of human ingenuity 
and labour at two different periods puts, in proportion to respective 
bulks, more or less gold in circulation at the one than at the other 
period. Should any relative inequality be discovered in that respect, 
that inequality would account for, and be the measure of, a general 
rise or fall in the price of commodities. 

Now, before any gold came from California and Australia a certain 
relation existed between the coin and the things which that coin helps 
to distribute, and to prove the depreciation or appreciation of gold a 
disturbance of that relation must be previously established. The 
balance will be kept even if un equal weight be added on both sides. 
We have more gold in circulation, but we have also more produce to 
distribute. When last year’s imports and exports, not only of England 
but of every other country in the world, are compared with what 
they were five and twenty years ago, it will be found that the 
ratio of increase on the mass of all other produce has at least 
kept pace with the increase of gold ; so that if any general rise 
of prices has taken place, which has not by any means been estab- 
lished, nor can it be established at all on so short a period, it must 
be ascribed to any other cause or causes, patent or occult, than to 
the redundance of gold. 

It is not the quantity of money in existence, but the activity of its 
circulation which is the measure of prosperity. History teems with 
proofs that the tendency of prices in a progressive state is towards a 
progressive rise. . Where the arts and sciences applicable to industry 
are stationary, prices remain stationary also. The price of labour and 
of most other things had probably undergone no alteration for ages 
in India previous to its conquest by England, and it is only recently 
that a rise has slowly begun, and yet the tide of the precious metals 
from the age of Pliny downwards is without interruption flowing 
towards the East. According to the theory that the abundance of 
metallic treasure is the measure of prices, India should be the 
dearest country in the world ; the fact is, that India is, perhaps, the 
cheapest. 

The great and general rise of prices which took place in Europe 
shortly after the influx of the precious metals from America began is, 
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by the loose estimate of some political economists set down at 400 
per cent. The statistical data of this estimate are very scanty, and 
not always reliable ; nor are two precise dates fixed upon for com- 
parison. He who writes for a theory is very apt to attenuate the 
facts which are against it, and to exaggerate those in its favour. It 
would be found by a more impartial observer that the rise was neither 
so great, nor so rapid, nor so general, as is commonly supposed ; that 
the rise in the price of necessaries—bread, meat, drinks, and fuel— 
was slow and gradual, and in coincidence with the increase of popu- 
lation and the growth of industry, which facilitated the appropriation 
and cultivation of the land, and enhanced its value; that the rapid 
rise of many an article is accounted for by the progressive civilisation 
and luxury of the age ; but that some articles, instead of partaking 
in the general rise, had become cheaper, owing to recent improve- 
ments in the arts, and to greater skill—watches, trinkets, and jewel- 
lery, copper and iron utensils, fine glass, fine porcelain, and fine linen, 
may be included among these articles. 

It is readily admitted that the influx of gold and silver gave a 
decided impulse to industry ; that it created new and wealthy con- 
sumers, who kept up the demand for a long time above the supply of 
every kind of produce—an incident which goes far by itself to explain 
the rise. The scarcity of money had been previously a bar to enter- 
prise. That difficulty once removed, by the new influx of treasure, 
industry began to acquire vigour, to expand in all directions, to raise 
the value of the land and of its produce, and to create far more wealth 
than the value of the metals recently imported, which, however great, 
is in every country the far smaller part of the aggregate amount of 
riches in existence. 

The abundance of gold, when it coincides with a slow circulation, 
has no doubt a tendency to raise the price of commodities ; but that 
coincidence is seldom present, as there is between stagnation and gold 
no chemical affinity, quite the reverse. That gold, when it circulates, 
imparts new life to industry, and promotes the general prosperity, is 
a fact which runs throughout the history of European civilisation ; 
but it is the progress of industry and civilisation, and not the abun- 
dance of gold, which is the principal cause of the higher price of com- 
modities. The abundance or the scarcity of the precious metals may 
retard or accelerate that rise—it does not produce it ; and even if it 
were admissible as one of its causes, strict attention to notorious facts 
will lead to the conclusion that its influence is limited and remote. 

The advocates of the depreciation theory, appealing to facts for its 
support, refer to the list of prices prevalent in England about the 
middle of the 14th century, when beef and pork were three-fourths of 
a penny per pound ; mutton, 8d. per quarter ; a lamb for 1s. ; wheat, 
6s. 8d. per quarter ; barley, 3s. per quarter; strong beer 1d., small 
beer 3d. per gallon ; the wines of Spain and Portugal 1s., of France 
1s. 6d. per gallon ; and the wages of the unskilled labourers 34d. per 
diem. The lowness of these figures is ascribed to the paucity of gold 
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and silver coin. But it is questionable whether there was not in the 
14th century more coin in existence in England than at the recent 
period when Mr. Pitt resorted to the suspension of cash payments. 
The low prices of the one period, and the high prices of the other, are 
accounted for by political economists precisely with the same reason— 
searcity of the coin of the realm. Now it is evident that the same 
reason cannot be assigned for two diametrically opposite results. 

May it not be possible to account for the difference in the market 
price of commodities between the 14th and 19th century, not by the 
amount of gold and silver in existence or in circulation, but by the 
difference of population, civilisation, industry, wealth, and luxury at 
the two periods, the true causes of the higher prices of our epoch ? 
The difference of prices gives the measure, and is not the origin of 
our greater wealth and prosperity. Progressive prices were the neces- 
sary means to the attainment of our present condition, and the depre- 
ciation of the coin, or of the money which is the image or voucher of 
that coin, is more apparent than real, as the general rise of commodi- 
ties need not be sought in the rvedundance of the precious metals, for 
it may only indicate a rise in the reward of labour, and a progressive 
demand, exceeding for a long period the supply of a great variety of 
articles of luxury and comfort, which, combined with the increase of 
population, contributes to raise also the price of the necessaries 
of life. 

The rapid increase of produce of every kind during the last quarter 
of a century is a singular and remarkable phenomenon in the history 
of the world. Science had never been before so practically applied to 
so many useful objects and purposes. Industry, ingenuity, and hard 
work are daily promoting and diffusing the material requirements 
and comforts of life. Some political economists ascribe this to free 
trade, others to gold, more—the majority—ascribe it to both. To some 
share of the result free trade and gold are no doubt entitled, but 
the chief reason of it is unquestionably the rapid creation of qualified 
consumers by means of permanent incomes derived from the vast 
increase of the public debt of every civilised country, and from the 
dividends on railway shares, a new species of property of immense 
value and constant extension. Freedom of trade defies definition, 
and can scarcely be applied to the tariff of duties levied in every 
country, most of which are still exorbitant. If the lowering of some 
of those duties, and the abolition of a few of the least profitable 
branches of revenue, can be magnified into free trade, then its 
vigorous influence is not deniable ; but as long as custom houses 
remain, and continue to levy millions of money, and tedious forms 
have to be gone through, and formularies to be filled up and signed, 
there is no absolute freedom, and only a mitigation of obstructions 
and a creation of facilities. There is no denying that those mitiga- 
tions and facilities, intensified by rapid communications, by steam 
and electricity, have much contributed to promote industry and 
commerce. The substitution of human labour with mechanical con- 
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trivances, by multiplying most of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and lowering their cost, is diffusing material enjoyment and adding to . 
the general prosperity. Gold may also have given to some extent a 
stimulus to this general improvement ; but a secondary is never to be 
taken for the primary cause. Nearly all the gold and silver in the 
world was once centered at Rome, and yet its influence on the material 
comforts of the people was scarcely perceptible. It did not suggest or 
inspire any of those inventions and discoveries by means of which we 
are constantly diminishing the mass of labour by the hand, while we 
are increasing the mass of produce, and extending and diffusing the 
physical happiness of mankind. 

The economists who reason upon gold as they would upon any other 
commodity, appear to me to overlook some essential points which go 
far towards taking gold out of the common category of merchandise. 
Gold is not only the universal equivalent of everything else—it also 
carries in itself a value which, though often exchanged and parted 
with, is only transferred to somebody else, and is, though variable, 
always nearly the same, and always indestructible. In their dis- 
quisitions the same economists also lose sight of the important con- 
sideration which is the test of what is and what is not money. The 
holder of a bill of exchange receives interest as long as he holds it ; 
the holder of a sovereign, or af a bank-note, loses the interest or 
profit upon it as long as it is locked up and withheld from circulation. 
Money in hand is always barren. 

Treated as merchandise, and separated from its other properties, 
gold would, of course, be subject to the law which pervades all other 
prices, to supply and demand. But viewed in that light, it is hard 
to understand with what consistency it is asserted in the Ttmes that 
the reason why its greater abundance has not lowered its value as 
compared with silver proceeds from the general fall of prices, of which 
that abundance is the cause. This is, in other words, to maintain 
that a prolific crop of apples would be exchanged exactly against the 
same number of a scanty crop of pears, though more apples would be 
exchanged against everything else. 

Right conclusions are sometimes drawn from erroneous premises by 
lawyers ; but political economists are more apt to draw erroneous 
conclusions from correct premises. The Baconican method of de- 
ducing theory from facts is sometimes inverted by political economists ; 
they invent the theory, and try hard to support it by facts, which 
they are too honest to invent also, though they often unintentionally 
and unconsciously magnify, extenuate, or pervert the meaning of the 
facts discovered. 

Political economy is ambitious of rising to the rank of a science, 
and will probably reach that elevation with the help of statistics more 
accurate than any yet in existence. Time is to statistics of vital im- 
portance, as the facts collected and methodically arranged are far more 
reliable when the result arrived at is the average of the greatest 
number of observations, and of a sufficient number of years. As yet 
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the affinity which political economy bears to science is not much 
stronger than that which once existed between alchemy and chemistry ; 
and as the older chemists accounted for everything which they could 
not distinctly understand by the cabalistic influence of the phlogiston, 
so the younger economists explain all things by free trade. Assuming 
too readily that gold is in progress of depreciation, they ascribe the 
cause to free trade, though free trade is just as apt, if not more apt, to 
prove the contrary—a conclusion they would be ready to adopt if it 
helped the present argument. The rapidity or slackness of the cir- 
culating medium of exchange, the amount of money in existence, and 
the proportion which paper-money bears to gold, as well as the pro- 
portion that the two combined hear to the capital engaged in trade 
and commerce, are, every one of them, essential points of the inquiry 
which is to decide the question of the depreciation of gold—a question 
quite distinct from the slow and gradual rise of prices incident to the 
general progress of society. On all those points statistical knowledge 
is now wanting, and will probably never be acquired in any very 
accurate form. What is as yet positively known is, that the money 
in existence is in every country a very small part of its total wealth, 
and a fractional part even of that species of wealth which constitutes 
its liquid commercial capital. The gold in the Bank of England, the 
bank notes afloat, are liable to be lawfully scrambled for to ten or 
twenty times their value, by the commercial classes alone, during one of 
those panics which this country has never seen, and it is hoped will 
never see. But the panics this country has seen are so many warn- 
ings against that artificial inflation of prices, the result of a spurious 
extension of credit, which superficial observers take for the deprecia- 
tion of gold. 

The nature of the subject invites a short digression. M. M. Cheva- 
lier, after riding many a hobby-horse, has settled down into a political 
economist and a senator of considerable authority in France, his 
native country. His friend, Mr. Cobden, has translated into English 
several of his tracts, though not yet his speeches or his theory of de- 
mocracy, the cup of which is, as he asserts, overflowing from Paris over 
all Europe—from Paris where the beau ideal of democracy is an 
Emperor elected by universal sufferage to do as he lists, and to suffer 
no opposition. But there may be more democracy in all this than 
there is justice or equity in another notion which M. Chevalier is 
putting forward. Assuming that gold is rapidly sinking in value, he 
holds that the fundholders are entitled to compensation, without 
assigning anything in support of their alleged right, which M. Cheva- 
lier does not more clearly establish than he has proved the overflow 
of democracy. The fundholders, when they lent their money to the 
state, parted with a sum of money equivalent at the time to a specific 
weight of gold, on condition of receiving annually a stipulated fraction 
of the weight of the same metal in the form of a dividend. If that 
dividend, always integrally the same, commands at one time more, 
at another less, of the necessaries and comforts of life, the fundholder 
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has not either a more legal or a more equitable right in the one case 
than the state would have in the other to call for a readjustment 
of the originally perpetual bargain. As M. Chevalier’s notions of 
equity are bordering on lavish profusion of the public money, so his 
notions of democracy are chivalrously lavish of the liberties of his 
country. 

The writer of this short essay believes to have proved—First, that a 
progressive rise of prices is the inevitable result of increase of popula- 
tirn, wealth and civilisation ; next, that the reason of that rise pro- 
ceeds from the greater number of competitors to possess landed 
property, limited in extent by geography ; and, lastly, that, although 
the more or less abundance of gold may partly accelerate or retard 
the result, that result, however slow, is independent of gold, and other- 
wise inevitable. FO 


P.S.—Two letters appeared in the 7%mes, on the 1st inst., which, in 
my humble opinion, instead of throwing more light upon either the 
principles or the facts bearing upon this dry though important contro- 
versy, only tent to greater confusion. 

If there existed in nature any fixed, absolute, intrinsic, and un- 
alterable test of value, the question of the depreciation of gold, could, 
on the assumption that population, civilisation, industry, and wealth 
have made no progress in the last 15 or 20 years, be easily solved by 
the difference of price in all articles of food, drink, and raiment, as 
proved by an average taken on the 15 or 20 years preceding, and the 
15 or 20 years succeeding a fixed date. Value being, it cannot be 
too often repeated, a relative term, the depreciation or appreciation 
of gold, now the universal standard, cannot be otherwise established 
than by making for-this purpose everything else the standard of its 
own value. But this test, which the parties to the controversy apply 
exclusively to gold, is really applicable to all money, paper money, 
of course, included. California and Australia have in twenty years 
added in round numbers £200,000,000 to the circulating medium of 
the world ; but within that period Russia has increased her paper 
money by £60,000,000, added to £40,000,000; Austria by 
£30,000,000 ; France by £20,000,000 ; Turkey by £30,000,000. 
Here is by the side of £200,000,000 of gold £140,000,000 of artificial 
money brought into the general market of commodities. The real 
question, therefore, is not the depreciation of gold, but the deprecia- 
tion of money. Gold before it becomes redundant will, in the 
natural, however slow and gradual, course of things, absorb and 
extinguish paper money. The holders of the gold will take care to 
bring this about in defence of their own property. 

It may appear strange that the addition of 350 millions of gold 
and paper money, made within the last twenty years to the circula- 
ting medium of the world, has had so little effect on prices as to raise 
doubts whether it has had any effect whatever: but the wonder will 
cease when it is borne in mind that within the same period the pro- 
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duce of the agriculture and industry of the world is nearly double 
what it was a few years before, a fact statistically established. 

Whether £100 command now in the average market of the world, 
which is very different from the market of London, or even the Eng- 
lish market, the same power of purchase as was commanded by 
£100 fifteen or twenty years ago, is a question which cannot be 
solved without a precious mass of statistical facts-not yet in existence. 
All that I wish to point out is, that the depreciation of gold is a 
question quite distinct and separate from the appreciation of the 
necessaries and comforts of life at two different stages of progressive 
civilisation. 


Kensington, Oct. 3. F. C. 





THE ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK. 


TuHE second banking project for Austria—the Anglo-Austrian Bank 
—has just been brought out under satisfactory auspices, the names 
including English and foreign persons of influence. The capital is to 
be £2,000,000, or 20,000,000 florins, to be constituted with limited 
liability, under a concession from the Emperor dated the 5th of 
October instant. The arrangement is to divide the amount into 
100,000 scrip certificates of £20, or 200 florins each, upon which £2 
is to be paid on application and £2 upon allotment ; a call of £2 to be 
made within one month after allotment. These certificates are to be 
exchanged hereafter for shares to bearer of £20 or £50 each, as agreed 
with the Austrian Government. In the exchange to be effected one 
certificate will represent one £20 share with £6 paid, or five certifi- 
cates will represent two £50 shares with £30 paid. The council of 
directors comprises Prince Leo Sapieha, President of the Gallician 
Diet ; Mr. Somerset A. Beaumont, M.P.; Mr. G. G. Glyn, M.P. ; 
Mr. C. Klein, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna ; 
Mr. Alexander Schroder, of Trieste ; Count Edmond Zichy, of Vienna ; 
and other names of equal standing. The bankers and correspondents 
abroad are the principal establishments in Augsburg, Berlin, Frank- 
fort, Munich, Paris, and Trieste, while the bankers and financial 
agents in London are Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., of Lombard- 
street. The company, it is intimated, is formed under direct conces- 
sion from the Government for the purpose of promoting and extending 
commercial and financial relations between Austria and England, and 
will carry on the ordinary business of a bank of deposit, discount, and 
exchange, and every transaction connected with banking and financial 
agency. The head office will be in Vienna, with branches at Trieste, 
Prague, Brunn, and other towns in the Austrian Empire in which it 
may be found profitable from time to time to form establishments. 
The general manager selected for London is Mr. Francis Breuer, 
many years in a confidential position with Messrs. Fruhling and 
Géschen, and his special experience of German financial and com- 
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mercial business peculiarly qualifies him for the efficient performance 
of the duties to which he has been appointed. The bank has not been 
organised before its formation was desired by the Austrian executive, 
and, in addition to the grant of a direct concession, the Government 
will, it is said, be prepared to open an account current with the head 
office of the bank, and to employ the branches of the institution in a 
variety of ways in facilitating the revenue collections and other opera- 
tions of the Government. As evidence of this, extracts from a minute 
delivered to the company by the Minister of Finance, M. Von Plener, 
are presented, in which the connection of the bank with the Govern- 
ment is alluded to, especially regarding “ the issue of loans, placing of 
bonds or otherwise, as the Government may desire to effect upon the 
London market.” It is to be remembered that the introduction of 
English banking to Austria opens a wide field, and that if guided with 
energy and controlled by prudence large profits should be secured. 
Under the revised Austrian commercial code the payment of £6 per 
£20 scrip certificate, equal to 30 per cent. of capital, will enable the 
bank to commence business at once with the advantage of limited 
liability and without further demands upon its shareholders. The 
bank has been launched by Mr. G. E. Seymour, who, as the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Glyn and the other capitalists on this side, conducted 
the negociations in Vienna early this year, which have thus been 
brought to a favourable conclusion. 


& 
> 


THE LAND MORTGAGE BANK OF INDIA. 


THE announcement of the project of the and Mortgage Bank, India 
(Limited), or, in other words, the Crédit Foncier Indien, has been 
officially made. The capital is to be £2,000,000, in 100,000 shares of 
£20 each, with a payment on allotment of £2 per share. The direc- 
tors comprise Mr. 8. Laing, late Finance Minister of India ; Mr. H. 
L. Bischoffsheim, of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldsmidt ; Colonel 
Balfour, late the chief of the military finance department of India ; 
Mr. P. Northall Laurie, governor of the Union Bank of London ; 
Mr. J. T. Mackenzie, deputy chairman of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway ; and other names of equal note. The agents in India are— 
At Calcutta, Messrs. Colvin, Cowie and Co.; Bombay, Messrs. 
Remington and Co. ; and Madras, Messrs. Parry and Co. The 
undertaking, thus strongly supported, will, there can be little question, 
be at once floated, especially since 75,000 shares have been subscribed 
for privately, leaving 25,000 to be distributed among the public. The 
principle of the Crédit Foncier has already been successfully tried in 
France and Germany, and, being based on the mortgage of land, is 
thoroughly different to the Crédit Mobilier principle. A large share 
capital is not required, because, through the issue by the company of 
its own bonds against an equal amount lent on mortgage, the neces- 
sary money is supplied, and the operation being accompanied by a 
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sinking fund on first-class landed security, the arrarigenient works in 
a most complete manner. The security to the bondholders, under 
these circumstances, is ample, represented, as it is, by the whole un- 
paid capital of the Company, and the activity of its investments and 
assets, while the profit to the shareholders, being the return on the 
employment of a large capital distributed in dividend over a small 
paid-up capital, is so great that with £10 paid the £20 shares of the 
French Crédit Foncier stand at a market value of upwards of £50. 
Business of this character can, it is said, be very profitably conducted 
in India, where the rapid improvement in the value of land, and the 
new regulations fixing tenures, and modifying former restrictions, will] 
render the facilities in dealing with property equal to those enjoyed 
in any country in Europe, capital at the same time being scarce, and 
the rate of interest extravagantly high. It is first proposed to con- 
duct operations in Bengal, land being there held upon a zemindary 
tenure, an accurate and simple system of registration precluding 
doubt and dispute concerning the title to estates, and the first mort- 
gage on the register taking precedence of all other claims. The prin- 
ciple of a permanent settlement has been adopted by the Government, 
and will, it is expected, be shortly extended to the other provinces of 
India. The enormous increase in the revenue, the important rise in 
the import and export trade, and the large sum invested in railways 
in India, are facts alluded to as showing the field existing for land 
mortgage transactions. The benefit to India of obtaining capital on 
landed security on reasonable terms, and emancipating the native 
landed proprietors from an exclusive dependence on native money- 
lenders, will be very striking, and this amelioration will be specially 
felt at a time when the prosperity of the country, through the com- 
pletion of roads and railways, aa improved currency, and the general 
measures of Government, has received a streng stimulus in the right 
direction. Although the capital fixed is large it is not the intention 
of the directors to call up wore than a small proportion of the 
amount. It is also satisfactory to find a declaration that operations 
will be conducted free from all speculation or purchase on account of 
the Company, and that it may be regarded as partaking more of the 
nature of a commission agency between the European lender and the 
Indian borrower, opening to the latter a command of capital restricted 
only to the value and security his estates afford. The margin of 
profit between the rate at which the money is borrowed and the rate 
at which it is lent will certainly not be less than 3 per cent. ; the re- 
sult can, therefore, scarcely fail to be very advantageous. The General 
Credit and Finance Company of London will be the agents for the 


Continent, and through this channel large subscriptions will be 
secured. 
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TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month and eight months ending the 
31st August were issued on the 29th September, and continue to show very 
favourable results. For a long time past the great falling off in the value 
of exports has been chiefly owing to the articles of cotton and cotton 
manufactures, and although in the present returns these items exhibit a 
decline it is only trifling as compared with previous returns. The total 
declared value of exports for the month last past was £14,088,814 against 
£12,829,627 in 1862, and £12,337,411 in 1861, which is an increase of 
£1,259,187 as compared with the former period, and of £1,751,373 as con- 
trasted with the latter. For the eight months of the present year the 
total is £89,751,851 against £82,276,107 in 1862, and £82,575,126 in 1861, 
being an increase of £7,475,744 over 1862, and of £7,176,725 over 1861. 
The mostimportant changes exhibited in these returns are, as regards 
exports, an increase in earthenware, haberdashery and millinery, hardware 
and cutlery, machinery, metals, seed oil, and woollen and worsted yarns. 
On the other hand, there has been a decrease in alkali, coals and culm, 
cotton yarn, cotton manufactures, linen yarn, linen manufactures, thrown 
silk, silk manufactures, spirits, wool and woollen manufactures. As re- 
gards imports, there has been an increase in raw cotton, untanned hides, 
flaxseed and livsged, tallow, wool, woollen manufactures, cocoa, coffee, 
spirits, unrefined sugar, tea, timber, and wine. On the reverse side the 
decline has been chiefly in clocks and watches, flax, hemp, jute, leather 
manufactures, raw silk, thrown,silk, and tobacco. With regard to cereals, 
there is an increase exhibited in‘oats, peas, and Indian corn, but a decline 
in wheat, barley, beans, and ‘wheat meal and flour. In the case of provi- 
sions there has been an increase in salt beef, butter, cheese, and eggs, but 
a decrease in bacon and hams, salt pork, and lard. The subjoined tables 
exhibit the alterations in the chief articles enumerated :— 








Exports. 
1862. 1863. 

Coals and culm ... — = ... tons 853,314 773,167 
Cotton manufactures .:. av .» yards 179,998,589 172,906,244 
Cotton yarn... ove lbs. 12,045,917 7,535,191 
Haberdashery and millinery ... .+- Value £ 428,365 466,989 
Linen manufactures ... a ++ yards 14,688,543 13,491,768 
Linen yarn eee oe vos -ce Ibs. 3,314,443 2,993,873 
Iron, pig “ a i .. tons 39,631 38,839 
Ditto, railway ... = si ce 38,424 56,069 
Copper, unwrought _... poe --. Cwts. 12.477 24,393 
Ditto, sheets, nails, &c. ms ee 39,352 52,756 
Oil, seed Sis a jit ... gallons 527,061 594.908 
Silk manufactures sei sul ... Value £ 225,150 240,729 
Ditto, thrown ... sie oe << ak 45,479 43,850 
Spirits, British ... os mn ... gallons 496,198 422,566 

oollen cloths, &c. ... oad «+ yards 4,752,096 3,326.902 
Woollen and worsted yarns ... Ibs. 2,691,611 2,900,377 
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Imports. 
1862. 1863. 
Cocoa Ibs. 590,977 972,994 
Coffee i 13,331,795 13,543,030 
Wheat ... wale eh qrs. 1,000,080 732,064 
Wheat, meal, and flour ewts. 782,066 696,200 
Cotton, raw eee ~s 324,020 471,084 
Flax - 235,853 211,620 
Hemp ... wie 9 129,017 121,533 
Hides, tanned, &c. si lbs. 535,312 545,764 
Leather manufactures ... pairs 655,338 643,356 
Butter ‘ cewts 89,134 106,200 
ae i. 49,608 112,565 
Flax-seed and linseed ... rs. 95,985 104,102 
Silk, raw... . Ibs. 650,340 418,864 
Silk, thrown * 6,048 1,953 
Silk manufactures ie 174,380 246,246 
Spirits... abe gallons 829,068 977,594 
Sugar, unrefined cwts. 1,001,704 1,574,407 
Tallow ... a 74,873 109,048 
Tea Ibs. 429,552 10,014,418 
Tobacco... niece 3,763,963 1,884,818 
Wine ... gallons 956,609 1,127,532 
Wool =~ one oe an Ibs. 14,657,811 17,179,748 
Woollen manufactures... .. value £ 136,378 171,461 
NOTHING FOR NOTHING. 
Time is money, and money is the half of every bargain. Into 


every contract of purchase or sale time enters as a principal 
element. We trace it in the rent of land, the interest of 
national and private securities, the freight of ships, the wages 
of labour. This law holds good whether applied to skilled or 
unskilled labour. If the former is more highly remunerated 
than the latter, it is because much time has been consumed 
without immediate reward while the producer has been acquiring 
the requisite skill, for which he is entitled to compensation 
when competent to execute works of utility and beauty. Un- 
skilled labour needs but little instruction or preparation, and 
therefore its reward is comparatively small. 

Dearness and cheapness are terms of relation: both are 
compounded of time and money, though popularly referred to 
money alone. This want of discrimination has led to great 
social mischief in the disputes between employer and employed. 
Much time for little money is the cheapness coveted by capital ; 
much money for little labour is the cheapness coveted by labour. 
What Adam Smith calls “the higgling of the market” deter- 
mines which of those two elements, time or money, shall pre- 
ponderate in the final settlement of the bargain. When two 
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masters run after one man, wages rise; in other words, more 
money is given for the same hours of toil; but when two men 
run after one master, wages fall; in other words, more hours of 
toil are given for the same amount of money. 

The labour market is essentially different from all other 
markets. The holder of merchandize can generally wait until 
he obtain a remunerating price, the only inconvenience he 
suffers being the loss of interest on capital, and increased 
charges on warehousing; but when the working man offers 
his labour for sale he really offers his life, for that is the sole 
commodity he can bring to market. He must find a purchaser 
or die, unless indeed he applies to the Union; but then he 
quits the field of labour and enters the domain of charity. 

It is a popular fallacy that food is the first necessity of the 
working man. To him the employment of his labour is the 
first necessity. It comes before food. He must produce before 
he can consume. His condition is the reverse of the rich, who 
may consume without producing. It is always in the power of 
the rich to buy, but not in the power of the poor. They must 
sell their labour before they can purchase commodities. The 
cannot enter the shops of the butcher, baker, or clothier, ti 
they have earned wages. 

Material substances, having that character or quality of 
value which creates a desire for their possession, constitute a 
market. No political government can create a market. It 
originates wholly and solely in the wants and appetencies of 
the people, which in their nature are insatiable ; and if nothing 
extraneous intervened, there would be no limit to production or 
consumption. Every hand would be a producer, every moutha 
consumer. Every man’s dwelling would be a market. 

The principle of “nothing for nothing” lies at the root of 
all exchanges, since each of us can only purchase the products of 
others with his own products. Trade, whether foreign or 
domestic, is simply the exchange of equivalents and resolves 
itself into barter. 

Jean Baptiste Say and James Mill have demonstrated that 
the production of commodities creates, and is the one and 
universal cause which creates, a market for the commodities 
produced ; and that the annual purchasing power of a nation is 
exactly measured by its annual produce. To prevent confusion 
in our ideas we speak of buyers and sellers in a market, but, 
strictly speaking, all are exchangers. In common parlance he 
who gives money for goods is termed the buyer, and he who 
give goods for money is termed the seller ; but in reality the 
~goods buy the money in the same absolute sense as the money 
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buys the goods. This is obvious in a state of barter, and the 
invention of money does not alter the essence of the transaction 
though it changes its form. 

“T have advanced,” says M. Say, “that wherever there is 
a glut or superabundance of several sorts of merchandize it is 
because other articles are not produced in sufficient quantities 
to be exchanged for the former ; and if those who produce the 
latter could provide more of them or of other goods, the former 
would find the vent which they required: in short, that the 
superabundance of goods of one description arises from the de- 
ficiency of goods of another description.*’ 

This position he illustrates in the following manner. “ Let 
us only look back two hundred years, and suppose that a trader 
had carried a rich cargo to the places where New York and 
Philadelphia now stand ; could he have sold it? Let us sup- 
pose even that he had succeeded in founding there an agri- 
cultural or manufacturing establishment; could he have then 
sold a single article of his produce? No, undoubtedly. He 
must have consumed them himself. Why do we now see the 
contrary? Why is the merchandize carried to or made at 
Philadelphia or New York sure to be sold at the current prices ? 
It seems to me evident that it is because the cultivators, the 
traders, and now even the manufacturers of New York and 
Philadelphia, and of the adjacent provinces, create, or send 
there, some productions by means of which they purchase what 
is brought to them from other quarters.” 

The point aimed at is to prove that one half of the goods 
in a market universally form the market for the other half, and 
this is always true, speaking of aggregates; and if the balance 
between supply and demand is disturbed in reference toa single 
commodity, it must be referred to the under-praduction of an 
equivalent. 

Mr. James Mill takes the same view as M. Say. “The 
quantity of one commodity,’”’ says the former, “ may easily be 
carried beyond its due proportion, but by that very circum- 
stance itis implied that some other commodity is not provided 
in sufficient proportion. What, indeed, is meant by a commodity 
exceeding the market? Is it not that there is a portion of it 
for which there is nothing that can be had in exchange? But 
of those things then the proportion is too small. 

It is obvious that these remarks apply to a state of barter. 
“When money,” continues Mr. Mill, “is laid out of the ques- 
tion, is it not in reality the different articles of the annual pro- 
duce which are annually exchanged against one another? 
Whether those commodities are in great quantities or in small 
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—that is to say, whether the country is rich or poor, will not 
one half of them balance the other half? and is it not the 
barter of one half of them with the other half which actually 
constitutes the annual purchases and sales of the country? 

This reasoning is perfectly sound, and it is from the point of 
view that it presents that the true science of political economy 
ought to be studied. The world, however, has been so long 
accustomed to the use of money, as the medium through which 
commodities are exchanged, or, in monetary language, bought 
and sold, that it is difficult to bring back the mind to a state 
of barter, although the least reflection convinces us that every 
transfer of property is mentally referred to that principle. 
We cannot conceive of price unless barter is present to our 
ideas. For what is price but the result struck out from the 
contact of property and money? and when the one is parted 
with for the possession of the other, the operation is as truly 
an act of barter as when commodity is directly exchanged 
for commodity. ‘“ Nothing for nothing” equally lies at the 
root of both forms of contract. 

Inquirers into the science of society have made laudable 
attempts to solve the industrial problem, but without success, 
and their failure must be mainly ascribed to their having con- 
fined their thoughts to labour in connection with coin without 
considering it im connection with barter. M.Say and Mr. 
Mill have demonstrated that in the latter state there never 
could be either gluts or deficiencies, and that markets or ware- 
houses would be emptied as soon as they were filled ; but since 
money has been substituted for barter, those advantages have 
disappeared. The living generation have witnessed warehouses 
filled with clothing, and granaries loaded with corn, in the pre- 
sence of a ragged and starving population, not only able but 
willing -to become producers of equivalents, yet unable to exer- 
cise their industry from the impossibility of obtaining employ- 
ment. How does this sad state of things arise? Of course 
exempting those who are unfitted for labour from physical 
infirmity, temporary or permanent, how does it happen that in 
a highly civilized community, where the division of labour is 
= in all its departments, the working bees should re- 

uctantly be compelled to sink into idle drones? The answer 
to this question involves one of the most interesting problems 
in the science of society. 

Speaking generally, it cannot be said that the calamity to 
which we have alluded arises from a deficiency of raw material. 
In some or in all of the three kingdoms of nature each country 
has abundance of raw material on which industry can exert 
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itself and live. The gift is a free gift, but its very obviousness 
induces us to overlook its value, and our obligation to the Donor. 
We are to earn our subsistence by our toil, and the means are 
provided. If any set of men, invested with authority, intercept 
or by any act render those means unavailing, the fault is not in 
the fiale, which still exists ; and the question, ceasing to be 
industrial, becomes political, into which we do not here enter. 
If the proper means are used, the deficiencies of one country, or 
of one hemisphere, may be readily supplied by the superfluities 
of another, and thus, speaking of aggregates, sufficiency never 
fails. The same bounteous Providence which furnished the 
raw material, and bestowed on man the highway of nations, 
created the trade winds, and revealed the properties of the 
magnet. Tariffs which nullify the power of exchange, or throw 
obstacles in its way, are the work of governments. This has 
been one of the reasons why willing industry has been thrown 
into compulsory idleness. 

But assuming that such impediments to exchange did not 
exist, might not the same evil ensue by an indiscriminate liberty 
of imports? It is not difficult to distinguish between a rational 
and an irrational freedom of trade, and the best institutions are 
both imperfect and liable to abuse. The rational system admits, 
without toll or tax, whatever we want and cannot produce in 
sufficient abundance ; as bread corn, and the whole variety of 
cereals and cattle, to which our own acreage is inadequate ; and 
also tea, sugar, coffee, and all tropical products which our soil 
and climate forbid us to raise by our own labour. The irrational 
ys admits, without toll or tax, those articles which our soil, 
climate, and industry can produce in ample sufficiency. 

In the rational system we establish the exchange of dissimilar 
products, and the x we bring it to a state of barter the 
greater are the benefits reciprocated. If we exchange equal 
values in woollens and cottons for equal values in tea and sugar, 
the more this traffic expands the greater becomes the demand 
for labour, and so far there is no fear of willing industry being 
forced into compulsory idleness. But in the irrational system 
we do not establish the exchange of dissimilar products, but 
create a competition between similar products, and introduce 
the principle of underselling. For, of two things one; either 
the foreigner will take less gold or silver coin for his goods than 
the Englishman can afford to take, or he will not. If he will 
take less, then, to the extent of his sales, he deprives the 
Englishman of his labour market; if he cannot then he will 
stay at home, and this form of free trade becomes a nullity. 

The numerous and highly appreciated benefits which resulted 
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from the repeal of the Corn Laws have led to false conclusions 
on the principles of free trade, arising altogether from con- 
founding the distinctions we have pointed out. It was obvious 
that as our acreage was limited, while population was constantly 
increasing, our power of producing food was incommensurate - 
with the demands of consumption. Unless, therefore, an addi- 
tional supply was obtained from some source extraneous to our- 
selves, it was evident that a very large portion of the people 
would be doomed to privation, perhaps to actual famine. This 
was the reason, the sufficing reason, why the ports were opened ; 
it was a case not simply of humanity but of imperious necessity, 
and its protracted postponement was an act of selfish and 
flagrant injustice, But the repeal of the Corn Laws furnished no 
precedent for unlimited and indiscriminate free trade. It rested 
simply on the indisputable fact that we could not feed ourselves, 
and therefore could not be applied to other commodities which 
our own industry could furnish in ample abundance. This differ- 
ence it is which marks and defines the broad line of demarcation 
between the rational and the irrational system. 

But it is said that fulness, or sufficiency of quantity, is not 
the only object to be accomplished ; that cheapness is of equal 
importance. This places the problem in a new light, but it is 
more deceptive than lucid and steady, for there enters the 
element of money, which leads to complication. The test of 
wages is their purchasing power, and in some countries a working 
man is better off with one shilling a day than in others with half- 
a-crown. Every productive labourer must be subsisted by the 
produce of his labour, he must at least replace the food he has 
consumed while labouring ; therefore, he practically refers his 
wages to the quantity of bread corn (here used in the wider sense 
of “ general subsistence,’’) which those wages will purchase. To 
such a man gold and silver can never be standards of value ; the 
question with him is not whether he gets a shilling a day or a 
sovereign a day, adwt. of gold or five dwts. of gold, but whether 
what he does get will buy half a loaf ora whole loaf. He knows 
among the very first lessons of his experience that “ nothing 
for nothing” is the rule of the world, and that he must be a 
seller of labour before he can be a buyer of food. 

This premised, we will now examine the question of cheap- 
ness recommended by a certain school of free traders. To all 
who live on fixed incomes cheapness is a palpable advantage, for 
every fall in prices adds to the purchasing power of those in- 
comes. They are consumers, but not necessarily producers. 
Their revenues arise from former accumulations, either acquired 
by their own skill or labour, or bequeathed to them by relatives 
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or friends. They are the persons in easy circumstances, who 
command the good things of life without toil, and are therefore 
a class apart from those who labour and are compelled to pro- 
duce before they can consume ; and this is all that our argument 
requires. The contrast is striking when we apply the problem 
of cheapness to their relative conditions. 

Let us suppose that commodities of every description which 
our soil, climate, and industry could produce in abundance, were 
imported duty free by foreigners, and sold so much below the 
current rate that our own people were driven out of the wages 
market. Of course their employers would share the same fate. 
Those who lived on fixed incomes would discover that the pur- 
chasing power of their incomes had increased by 25 or by 50 
per cent. ; but how long would this prosperity last? Nota week, 
not a day after the system was matured into actual operation. 
It is easy to reply that the extravagance of the hypothesis 
defeats itself. Granted ; but it is the only effective mode of 
illustrating the hollowness of atheory. If it be inadmissible 
as a whole, it cannot be admissible in part, for truths are not 
partible. Enter into details, and take some special trade, or 
sections of trade. If, in these, free imports are allowed with a 
view to cheapness, and not on account of insufficient supply, 
this cheapness really resolves itself into underselling, which is 
the equivalent to a forced reduction in wages, and, whenever 
this is effected, a case of national free trade is not established, 
but a case of free booty on labour for the benefit of idleness. 
We properly arm the volunteers against a military invasion ; 
with suicidal hands we level the defences against an industrial 
invasion. 

There is another fallacy which declares that cheapness is 
designed for the benefit of the consumers. This fallacy arises 
from a want of classification. All that fortunate class who 
live on fixed incomes are consumers without necessarily being 
producers. But the great body of the people are and must 
always be at one and the same time both producers and con- 
sumers. If these, taken in the aggregate, buy cheap, it is 
only on the condition that they have sold cheap ; how, then, are 
they benefitted? If taxes are undiminished while wages 
iodioa, they must be seriously injured, since they must pay 
the same amount out of reduced means, and of course the per- 
centage of tax becomes heavier. It is easier to pay ten pounds 
out of one hundred than out of fifty pounds. 

Dearness and cheapness are evidently terms of comparison 
between each other; and also terms of relation to all other 
things which are external to themselves; such, for instance, as 
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the national debt. To determine the exact nature of that rela- 
tion we must refer to the standard measure of all values, which, 
in Europe, is bread corn. Let us then assume that the price of 
the quartern loaf was ninepence ; that, estimated in the same 
standard, the annual indebtedness, or fixed charges, amounted 
to 50 millions, and that the annual revenue was 450 millions. 
Here, then, the debt absorbs one-ninth of the revenue. Let 
these proportions represent a state of dearness. We now intro- 
duce cheapness, by reducing the price of the quartern loaf from 
ninepence to sixpence: what is the consequence? . Evidently 
that the annual revenue, conforming to the standard of value, 
must decline in a similar proportion, or sink to 300 millions ; 
but the 50 millions of indebtedness, or fixed charges, is a 
permanent quantity only reducible by actual payment. There- 
fore the debt now absorbs one sixth of the revenue. But if 
cheapness justifies the reduction of the quartern leaf from 
ninepence to sixpence, it would also justify its reduction to one 
penny : in this case the annual revenue would fall to 50 millions, 
and would be entirely absorbed by the fixed charges or debt of 
50 millions. Thus maximised, cheapness leads to national 
bankruptcy. 

This popular doctrine of cheapness addressed itself to a 
narrow, short-sighted selfishness. Each section of the working 
classes was persuaded that the members of its section would 
continue to sell their own products, as before, for much money, 
but buy the products of their neighbours for little money, not per- 
ceiving that this exceptional form of cheapness was incompatible 
with the system of free-trade from which they were told, and 
believed, it would originate ; the baker was to sell cheap loaves 
to the shoemaker and the tailor, but the shoemaker and tailor 
were still to sell dear shoes and coats to the baker. This fallacy 
ran through the trades ; accordingly each voted for free trade, 
with a secret reservation in favour of his own personal pet 
monopoly. At length the bubble burst, and they discovered, 
when too late, that they had done nothing more than extend 
the old grievance expressed in the well-known maxim, “ The 
rich grow richer, the poor grow poorer.” The purchasing 
power of fixed incomes was appreciated ; the selling power of 
labour was depreciated. 

Benevolent individuals and societies have failed to perceive 
how completely their good intentions have been thwarted by 
cheapness. They have imagined that cheapness meant abun- 
dance coupled with facility of possession, forgetting the law of 

equivalents and the rule of “ Nothing for Nothing.’’ In the 
markets of exchange he who has nothing to give has nothing 
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to receive, for he must produce before he can receive. Within 
the circle of production the income of the labourer depends on 
the price at which he can sell his labour. He who buys it ex- 
pects an equivalent in some form of saleable products. If he 
knows that he can only obtain little money for them in the markets 
of exchange, he cannot afford to give much money for their 
creation in the markets of labour. In other words, low wages 
are inseparable from low prices. 

Philanthropists desire to elevate the condition of the working 
classes, so that they may be self-sustaining, live in better houses, 
have better furniture and clothing, be better fed, and have the 
means of educating their children. In these directions most 
laudable efforts have been made, and been attended with some 
partial success, but altogether incommensurate with the end 
desired. If enough has been achieved to banish despair of the 
future, but little has been accomplished to excite very ardent 
hope. To what, then, are we to ascribe failure? Not to want of 
earnestness, not to want of perseverance, not toany niggard ap- 
plication of funds. Ragged schools have been multiplied, but 
why does raggedness exist? Is it not the boast of our manu- 
facturers that they can clothe the entire world? Why, then, are 
so many of our own people in rags? The answer is, that our 
manufacturers have the power to create the fabric, but not to 
part with it except they receive an equivalent; and here 
again we recognise the maxim of “ Nothing for Nothing.” 
Foreigners who buy the produce of the looms of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire belong to the opulent or easy classes in the different 
countries to which that produce is exported, for they are enabled 
to give an equivalent; but in all those countries there is a 
ragged population as well as in England, and they cannot buy 
the exports. 

The conclusion, then, appears very obvious; if we would 
elevate the condition of our people, we must enable them to give 
“something for something,’ and the measure of that “ some- 
thing ”’ will be the measure of their elevation. But before they 
can give it, they must earn it, for in that manner alone can 
they become self-sustaining ; so that the elevation of the people 
resolves itself into an increase of wages, or a greater command 
over those productions which their labour has created ; a greater 
command over dwellings, clothes, furniture, and food. If from 
being dangerous classes, as they are called, they became easy 
classes, we might safely confide to them the education of their 
own children, and, when the viciously trained generation had 
passed away the gaols might be converted into schools. Why 
are those who live in squares and crescents superior in manners 
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and conduct to those who live in lanes and alleys? is it not be- 
cause they or their fathers are or were above those temptations 
to which poverty is exposed? and has not that immunity arisen 
from the early and growing power of giving “ something for 
something ?”” 

It is said that if higher wages were given to the working 
classes they would only work during half the week, and pass the 
other half in drunkenness. This is one of the sad doctrines in- 
spired by malignity or despair. It implies that they are hope- 
lessly depraved, unteachable, absolute slaves to the animal 
passions, brutish, and incapable of moralculture, Happily it is 
a doctrine contradicted by experience. Within the last quarter 
of a century drunkenness has most conspicuously declined in the 
humbler ranks, although it still prevails to a lamentable degree ; 
but every one who knows what the streets of London were 
thirty years ago and what they are now, thankfully acknowledges 
the immense progress of temperance. 

The peesaed social problem, then, starts from the universally 
admitted fact that all raw material is the free gift of God to 
man, and that man is endowed with faculties which enable him 
to discover, appropriate, and convert it to his use. This raw 
material, in its natural and manufactured state, constitutes the 
wealth of nations. 

A country is rich or poor according to its power of command- 
ing this aggregate ; and the inhabitants of that country are 
rich or poor according to the proportions in which it is distri- 
buted among them. 

The divine corhmand imposes labour as a duty: whence it is 
inferred that idleness is a sin; the performance of the duty is 
entitled to the reward of abundance ; its neglect, or idleness, is 
punished by privation. 

Unrewarded labour is a state of slavery ; compulsory idleness 
isa state of crime. The former negatives distribution; the 
latter negatives production. Inthe one case accumulations are 
concentrated among few possessors ; in the other, pauperism is 
directly promoted. Both are evils which sap the foundations of 
states and bring down the superstructure. 

Raw material, as already observed, is the free gift of God to 
man ; but man is slow to make gifts to his brother. His rule of 
action is, “ Nothing for nothing.’”? When law has appropriated 
raw material to exclusive ownership, whatever is parted with 
demands an equivalent in exchange. 
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A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT GOLD.* 


Tis pamphlet is a sequel to one published by the same author in 
1852, entitled “A Few Words on the Gold Question,” and Mr. 
Browne is fairly entitled to the claim of being one of the earliest 
polemics on the controversy popularized by Mr. Fawcett at the recent 
intellectual congress held at Newcastle. The problem discussed is, 
whether the enormous and continued influx of gold from the auriferous 
regions of California and Australia has, up to the present time, de- 
preciated the precious metal in the markets of the world ; and, if not, 
whether its tendency is to produce that depreciation at an early date. 
The question is one of incalculable importance to all classes of society. 
If experience ultimately answer the question in the affirmative, the 
national debts of Europe would be easily liquidated, and all mortgaged 
property rapidly released from its pecuniary obligations, The extent 
of depreciation would measure the loss of creditors and the gain of 
debtors. The denominations of money would remain, but the 
purchasing power of money would be revolutionised. Coin, and the 
raw material out of which.coin is struck or minted, would stand to 
each other in new relations. We might still retain the familiar 
nomenclature of pounds, shillings, and pence, as figures of speech, but 
when these were interpreted into ounces, pennyweights, and grains, 
those now rich might find themselves little better than paupers when 
they entered the produce markets as buyers of commodities. Modern 
legislation in England has declared that the pound sterling of account 
is a bit of bullion of a certain purity, weighing 123 grains of gold, and 
that it is a legal tender in all payments in acquittance of debt for 
twenty shillings. It has also ordered that an ounce of that same 
bullion, when coined, shall receive a moneyed denomination of 
£3. 17s. 9d. To this formula the faith of contracts is committed. So 
long as that formula is enforced by law, there can be no depreciation 
of gold in a monetary sense. Suppose that the purchasing power of 
gold bullion were diminished by one-half in relation to all other 
marketable commodities throughout the world, so that the ounce of 
gold bullion declined to the value of forty shillings at Paris, Ham- 
burgh, and New York, is it not certain that it would be sent to 
London, where it would realize upwards of seventy-seven shillings ? 
But this exceptional value could not be permanently maintained in 
London, and the formula would have ultimately to give way before 
the law of supply and demand, which imperiously regulates exchange. 
This is the only clear and true point of view from which the contro- 
versy can be surveyed. In the character of ounces, pennyweights, 
and grains, gold may now be depreciated as Mr. Fawcett and Mr. 
Jevons, and many others, contend ; but in the character of pounds, 
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shillings, and pence, there can be no positive evidence of depreciation 
in a broad and general sense, so long as the mint formula is sustained 
by parliamentary enactment. 

When prices rise in money, money falls ; when prices fall in money, 
money rises. In some particular articles, this form of depreciation 
and appreciation is constantly manifesting itself, but arguments 
founded on such isolated instances can never amount to solutions of 
the problem. The quarter of corn, within six months of the same 
year, may fluctuate from 60s. to 40s. ; and the interest on money, 
always accepted as the test of the value of money, has varied in 
J.ondon from 2 to 10 per cent. within very short intervals ; but such 
changes of brief duration, constantly tending to correct themselves, 
can never determine a principle such as that under discussion. If 
the vane of a weathercock be rigidly clamped so as to be immoveable 
under all circumstances, it will never indicate the shiftings of the 
wind ; and so long as the mint formula in England declares that one 
ounce of coined gold shall always be the equivalent of £3. 17s. 9d. in 
monied account, it can never express the variations, if any arise, in 
the value of an ounce of uncoined bullion. Abolish the mint formula 
—demonetize gold—deprive it of its. privilege by restoring it to its 
natural character of simple commodity, and then, but not till then, 
the ground would be clear for testing the vexed problem of depre- 
ciation in a monetary sense ; that is, in the sense of purchasing power 
over markets. 

Mr. Browne sees the difficulty involved in this mode of presenting 
the subject, and cuts the gordian knot which he may think it impossi- 
ble to unravel, or perhaps he does so from fear that the disunited 
threads might, in some new form, entangle his own argument. How- 
ever, he shall speak for himself :— 

“Tt is necessary, in the first place, to assume that the standard value 
of the ounce of gold in this country, as fixed by the Currency Bill and 
the Bank Charter, at £3. 17s. 9d. per ounce, cannot be altered ; be- 
cause, as all the existing obligations of the kingdom are founded 
thereon (on a gold currency at that standard value, £3. 17s. 9d. per 
ounce), if gold seemed likely, by its abundance, to favour the govern- 
ment as debtors, and the debtors of the country at large, they will 
not suffer that standard to be altered against themselves, after having, 
during the years of its existence, suffered so much from its evils by 
the return to cash payments under Peel’s Bill in 1819, the hardships 
consequent on which are too patent to need discussion here ; and it 
seems to me wholly out of the question that any alteration should 
ever be attempted in this standard, as every principle of justice, and 
every contract in the kingdom, ould be violated thereby: such a 
proposition could not but be regarded in the light of confiscation, and 
no legislature could venture to tamper with this, the very basis of all 
the monetary interests of this great empire. 

Now, our readers will observe that the whole of Mr. Browne’s 
argument is based on an assumption, as he himself frankly avows— 
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the assumption being that our monetary formula of £3. 17s. 9d., as 
the value of one ounce of coined gold, is inviolable and unchangeable. 
He then boldly insists, while admitting the doctrine to be “ startling,” 
that all the world will adopt our formula as the standard of commer- 
cial values, and he gives reasons for his faith which appear quite 
satisfactory to his own judgment and experience. The first is, that 
‘‘this country is as it were the focus of all commercial transactions 
of the universe ;’ whence it is inferred that all other peoples will 
ultimately conform to our practice. This, however, seems to us no 
more than a hope, a wish, an expectation ; it is certainly no more 
than a contingency, which many counteracting causes, not yet 
foreseen nor appreciated, may defeat in its accomplishment ; 
and, with all due deference to Mr. Browne, we must class this antici- 
pated conformity in the chapter of eventualities. However, our 
author warms in his confidence as he meditates on the subject. Gold, 
he thinks, must everywhere displace silver, or, to use his own words, 
‘its operations must be irresistible.” He dwells on the change 
already effected in France and in the United States, “those countries 
having absorbed into their circulations nearly the whole of the gold 
hitherto thrown out by California.” This is true, but it must be 
remembered that China and India, containing more than half the 
population of the inhabited globe, prefer silver as their standard, and 
absolutely repudiate gold as money. France certainly altered its 
medium through compulsion, not from preference. England drained 
it of its silver coins for remittance to India, and therefore France 
was obliged to have recourse to a gold gurrency. 

It is one of the cardinal rules of commerce that quantity governs 
price. Unless this law be counteracted, the fair presumption is that 
gold must be depreciated, the addition to the stock poured into 
Europe during the last fifteen years being variously computed at from 
200 to 300 millions of pounds sterling. Mr. Browne, however, dis- 
covers a counteracting agency which will avert this result. “Since 
its introduction in masses from tke modern fields, it has become an 
article of merchandize rivalling silver in that capacity.” This leads 
him to the following conclusion. ‘‘ Draw, then, a proper distinction 
between gold as currency, and gold in its new character as merchan- 
dize, and it will be at once seen what a large field is open for its 
absorption, and consequently for the protection of its value ; and pro- 
bably the day is not far distant when ‘Sovereigns,’ ‘ Napoleons,’ and 
‘ American Eagles’ will altogether take the place of the renowned 
‘Spanish Dollar, and the almost equally well-known ‘Indian 
Rupee.’” 

The application of gold to merchandize, as plate, watches, the 
gilding arts, and other ornaments, will, according to Mr. Browne, 
act as a conservative safety valve, ‘leaving the mercantile value of 
the sovereign greater than now.” He endeavours to strengthen this 
view in the following passage. “ Attention, in the next place, is 
called to the question of the value of gold, and consequently to the 
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modes of ascertaining and establishing that value. It has not 
naturally a value of its own—not an intrinsic value—but obtains its 
value by comparison, by its relation to the commercial and general 
transactions of the world.” The italics are Mr. Browne’s, and mark 
emphatically the distinctive character of his convictions. These 
quoted passages serve as a text for some comments on his theory. ; 

In opposition to our author we are prepared to contend that gold 
does possess an intrinsic value, in common with every other product 
of labour. It is estimated by and in the quantity of food consumed 
in its production : hence it is that bread corn is the real standard of 
all values in Europe, as rice isin India. This principle was fully 
admitted by Mr. Francis Horner, the recognised leader of the 
bullionists, in 1811. In his speech on the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, delivered in May of that year, he said, that “while the 
precious metals are the practical measure, bread corn is the real 
standard of all value.” It will, however, readily be understood that 
the term “bread corn” is here used as a compendious expression, 
denoting food in its general sense. The food, therefore, condensed or 
embodied in a commodity, constitutes its intrinsic or natural value, 
the existence of which Mr. Browne denies. He proceeds to say that 
it obtains its value by comparison, which necessarily must be ex- 
trinsic, as he contends that it can have none of an intrinsic character. 
This comparison, he tells us, is obtained ‘ by its relation to the com- 
mercial and general transactions of the world.” Nothing can be 
further from our thought than to misrepresent Mr. Browne, but we 
confess we do not understand. him. Commercial transactions are in 
their very nature intrinsic, for, without solidity, they are mere 
bubbles, shams, and frauds, in which sense they vanish from the 
substantialities of commerce and exchange. If there were nothing of 
intrinsic value in gold, whether as bullion or coin, would it not be 
that “ideal unit” which has caused so much merriment to a certain 
school of political economists ; and if so, how could it be that standard 
of all values which Mr. Browne asserts it to be? Our author deceives 
himself. Gold assuredly has an intrinsic value, and the measure of 
that value is the food consumed in its production. We submit to his 
consideration the following passage extracted from the “Quantulum- 
cunque” of Sir William Petty, written some two centuries ago :— 

“Tf a man bring to London an ounce of silver out of the earth in 
Peru, in thie same time that he can produce a bushel of corn, the one 
is the natural price of the other ; now, if by reason: of new and more 
easy mines, a man can get two ounces of silver as easily as he 
formerly did one, the corn will be as cheap at ten shillings the bushel 
as it was before at five shillings, ceteris paribus. Let a hundred men 
work ten years upon corn, and the same number of men the same 
time upon silver—I say that the neat proceed of the silver is the 
price of the whole neat proceed of the corn, and like parts of the one 
are the price of like parts of the other.” 

Now here is a comparison instituted between two substances dis- 
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similar in their nature, but each possessing its own proper intrinsic 
value. It strictly denotes and measures the relations between corn 
and the precious metals, and becomes a generalizing formula applicable 
to all commodities. Product is compared with product, and the mind 
at once refers to labour as the standard of the value of both. The 
two gangs of labourers, employed respectively on the silver and on 
the corn, consumed food while at work, and thus, through the process 
of an exhausting mental analysis, the conclusion is arrived at that 
food, or general alimentary subsistence, is the ultimate and real 
standard of all values contained in products which owe their exist- 
ence to industry. 

These remarks only apply to intrinsic, natural, or barter values, all 
which terms, rightly understood, are designed to convey the same 
meaning, and in discussions of this character it is most essential to 
guard against ambiguities of language. Extrinsic value is an entirely 
different value from intrinsic ; it is conventional, not real ; and this 
brings us to the assumption with which Mr. Browne started, and 
which forms the basis of his theory. In his view the weight contained 
in an ounce of gold is the same thing as the moneyed term 
£3. 17s. 9d.,—that is, a substance is identical with an abstraction, 
which amounts to affirming that there is no difference between the 
intrinsic and the extrinsic. But this is to darken, not to enlighten 
the problem ; to substitute words for ideas. The phrase £3. 17s. 9d. 
in reference to the weight of a ponderable entity, is extrinsic ; it is 
not inherent in nor derived from labour or food, but acquires all its 
force, whatever that may be, from the opinion or decree of the legis- 
lature, which, were it so minded, might affix the same moneyed 
denomination to an oyster shell. Nothing has been more variable 
than the monetary formula. Originally a pound sterling and a pound 
weight were convertible terms, both in gold and silver. The pound 
weight of gold, or twelve ounces, was £12 sterling money of account ; 
but now the pound weight of gold means £46. 14s. 6d. sterling money 
of account. An ounce of gold was once £1 ; now it is £3. 17s. 104d. 
When the pound sterling and the pound weight first parted company, 
then the intrinsic separated itself from the extrinsic, and moneyed 
denomination became a conventional formula ; such is now £3. 17s. 9d. 
And since that formula has been so frequently changed in times past, 
what is now to give it such inflexible stability as to secure it against 
future mutations ? Why should not a mere spangle of gold, fixed on 
a scrap of card board for more convenience, become a pound sterling ? 
“ C’est le premier pas qui coute.” We have abundant precedents for 
lowering the weight of the pound sterling ; and we ask where is the 
final limit ? 

Mr. Browne seems to think that this extrinsic or denominational 
value of £3. 17s. 9d. must be perpetuated through all time, and we 
respect his honest desire to maintain the integrity of contracts. 
Certainly the proposal of M. Chevallier, and his translator Mr. 
Cobden, to increase the weight of the sovereign as its metallic value 
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depreciates, must be scouted for its rascality, and the advice of those 
two writers shows how nearly akin a nominal free trade is to a real 
free booty. Mr. Browne, as a man of honour, respecting justice, 
tramples such a proposition under his feet. He would not degrade 
parliament by making it the prime agent in a second legislative 
robbery of the debtor classes. But there are two sides to every 
medal. The case before us is not one involving any overt act of 
public authority, but an overt act of nature, to which all public 
authority must bend. Parliament cannot change the inherent cha- 
racter or qualities of a gold mine, and, in our days, it dare not pro- 
hibit its working. It may exercise power, even tyrannical power, 
over coin, but it can exercise none over bullion. It is master of the 
extrinsic ; it must bow to the intrinsic. In other words, the bullion 
contained in the coin is absolute master in the realms of commerce. 
The course of the argument takes us to Melbourne in Victoria, the 
capital of auriferous Australia. Let us there seek some solution of 
the problem which denies or affirms the depreciation of gold in its 
intrinsic value as commodity. If anywhere the true solution ought 
to be discovered in the country of the mines. Let us then attend to 
facts, the stubborn tests of all speculation, however ingenious or 
plausible. The colonial legislature of its own free will offered to add 
out of its own proper funds 50 per cent. to the pay of the British 
soldier quartered within its territory. The shilling a day he received 
from the imperial treasury was to be supplemented by sixpence a day 
from the colonial treasury. This gratuity was dictated not by a 
mere impulsive generosity, but by strict justice. We may presume 
that the Victorians had a complete knowledge of the case which in- 
volved self-taxation. Experience had convinced them that a shilling 
in London had as much purchasing power over markets as eighteen- 
pence had in Australia. Here, then, was an admitted depreciation of 
33 per cent. It showed that 123 grains of gold, the weight of a 
sovereign, though valued at 20s. in England against commodities, 
was valued at only 13s. 4d. against commodities in Victoria. Here, 
then, is a case in point where the intrinsic rules the extrinsic, the 
natural value subjecting the conventional value. The monetary 


formula disappears before the cardinal rule of commerce that 


“ quantity governs price.” What, then, becomes of £3. 17s. 9d.% Can 
Parliament clothe it with immutability? It may for a brief time 
by virtue of its power rule arbitrarily, but must succumb at last to 
the paramount law of nature. Is not, then, Mr. Browne uncon- 
sciously imitating the courtiers or King Canute, whom the advanc- 
ing tide refused to obey. 

If the case of Victoria be not accepted as decisive of the true 
character of the problem, let us interrogate history on a more ex- 
tended scale. The learned Humboldt, citing the acute researches of 
Bokhs in his Political Economy of the Athenians, shows that, on 
the opening of the East to commercial enterprise by means of the 
Persian war, and the great Macedonian expedition to further Asia, 
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gold gradually accumulated among the Greeks of Europe, so that in 
the age of Demosthenes, for instance, the precious metals were of 
nearly five times less value than in that.of Solon. ‘ The stream,” 
says Humboldt, “ flowed at that time from east to west, and the influx 
of gold was so abundant that the relation of gold to silver, which in 
the time of Herodotus was 1 to 13, on the death of Alexander, and 
for more than one hundred years afterwards, stood at 1 to 10.” 
Another remarkable change is noticed in ancient times. “We find 
in Rome,” continues Humboldt, “that, owing to the local accumula- 
tion of one of the precious metals, shortly after the conquest of Syra- 
cuse, the relation of gold to silver stood as 1 to 17}; while under 
Julius Cesar, it fell, for a time, to as low as 1 to 8i.” If we de- 
scend to modern times, or to the year 1545, when the Spanish council 
of the Indies registered the famous silver mine of Potosi in South 
America, we ascertain that the relation of gold to silver stood 
at 1 to 10. From that date it gradually changed, till in 1717, 
when the English ordinance of coinage was passed, the relation 
stood at 1 to 15 and a fraction. To these various mutations in 
intrinsic values extrinsic values were made to conform by legislative 
enactment in the form of Mint regulations. This is the concurring and 
corroborating testimony of centuries, and it teaches us that the 
monetary formula of £3. 17s. 9d. is not destined to immortality. 
“ A breath can make it, as a breath has made.” 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Browne without noticing a grave 
error into which he has fallen. “Ihave said,” he writes, “the in- 
troduction of gold has obtained in Europe; and notwithstanding it 
was so long our ancient principle of commerce, and has equally been 
our only standard, yet it was thought the continent would never 
adopt it.” This is historically untrue. Silver was our only standard 
from the time of Ethelred, 688, to the reign of Edward III., who 
first coined the gold pound sterling in 1352. From that date we had 
a double standard of gold and silver, with an exceptional variation of 
nine years, from 1774 to 1783, down to 1816, when silver was 
limited to 40s. as legal tender. It may now be the turn for the de- 
thronement of gold, though Mr. Browne thinks that its empire is 
about to become universal. Let us wait and watch, till the hand of 
the clock has moved further round the dial-plate of Time. 


a 
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GETTING UP A COMPANY. 
Mr. Joxun Smit (well known to the commercial world now as John 
Smith, Esq., P.P.C.*) last year lived at an out-of-the-way place in 
Wiltshire. A pleasant little fortune, bringing in about two hundred 
pounds per annum, had been left him by an uncle, and in consequence 
J. 8., at the age of two and twenty, withdrew from the great metro- 
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polis in which he had been born and bred, and settled down into a 
pottering amateur farmer, content to spend the remainder of his days 
amidst his turnips, mangle-wurzel, cows, pigs, and ponies. In due 
time he added a wife to his snug cottage, and then assured his friends 
he was fixed for life. Ten years rolled on, and the only alterations in 
Mr. John Smith were, that he was owner of three children in addition 
to his other live stock, and had accumulated a good layer of rust on 
his stock of information and ideas concerning the progress of things in 
general. Constantly travelling in one groove, with no great troubles 
to afflict him, what wonder if Mr. Smith gradually sank into some- 
thing between a talking barometer and a living page from an 
agricultural almanac. But, alas! how fickle are human resolves. 
Tn one day Mr. John Smith’s quiet existence terminated. He made 
a discovery! How he made it is not the province of the present 
writer to explain. The task to be performed is to show how the 
discovery came before the public. We all know that about a twelve- 
mouth since The Dandelion Sugar Company (Limited) was started, 
and so well was it thought of, that the shares, long before the scheme 
was brought into working order, stood at a very respectable premium. 
Now Mr. John Smith was the man who found out that sugar could 
be extracted from dandelions, and having made several experiments, 
and sweetened his tea with it for three months, he came to the 
conclusion that something ought to be made out of it. Not 
being very sagacious, and living, as previously stated, completely 
out of the world, he did not see his way very clearly in the affair, 
and beyond shakes of the head worthy of Lord Burleigh, and 
reflective contemplations of the fire during the long winter 
evenings, the matter proceeded no further. Fortunately how- 
ever for Mr. Smith, a friend from London came to his assistance, 
and suggested a limited liability company. “Yes,” observed this 
adviser, “‘you must get up a company ; everything now-a-daysis worked 
that way.” J. 8. ponderously thought the advice over, and gradually 
he came to the conclusion that the recommendation was good. But 
how was the thing to be done? ‘* Nothing easier,” replied the friend. 
“Write out a prospectus, get a direction, advertise, and there you are.” 
Tt all sounded easy enough, and J. S. began to think that he was 
about to make something out of his discovery. “ By the way,” con- 
tinued the friend, “ there’s your borough member ; I see his name 
on the boards of several companies ; he’s the man for you.” J.S. 
slowly rubbed his-hands and felt more lively than he had done for 
years. After a bit he managed to get his imagination to work, fancied 
he saw the company in existence, and John Smith famous. Three 
weeks after, he, with the aid of his friend, laboured hard at a pros- 
pectus, and after much trouble succeeded in drawing up one, and the 
night it was finished he went to bed and dreamt everybody was buying 
dandelion sugar. 

Three weeks after that again, Mr. Smith shook the country 
mud off his boots, and, armed with his all-important document, started 
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for the great metropolis. His first visit was to the borough member, 
Sir John Jones Jones, Bart., chairman of the &c., &ec., &c. ; but, as 
luck would have it my hero met in the train an acquaintance 
in the shape of an attorney, highly respectable, but not overburthened 
with business, When the great sugar question was broached to the 
man of law, his interest was so great that he volunteered on the spot 
to act as solicitor to the company! J. 8. at once closed with the offer, 
and really felt that the company was going on splendidly. Nor were 
his hopes damped when he began his interview with the baronet ; the 
respected M.P. listened with interest, chuckled audibly, read the 
prospectus, blandly exclaimed “Good !” and then asked what about 
the directors’ fees and the qualification for a seat at the board? Mr. 
Smith looked rather astonished ; good worthy man, he had never 
thought of either matter, and he told the baronet such was the case. 
“ Well,” said Sir John, in a rather different tone of voice, “ the fact 
is, Mr. » your name has escaped me, the fact is—hem—that my 
time is so much taken up at present that I must think over 
it—yes, think over it; and when you are more advanced, why 
I shall be happy to do what I can. Good morning, Mr. " 
ah! Smith, I think you said, good morning!” J. 8. found himself 
in the street in a sadly confused state of mind, and wondered why on 
earth a man like Sir John should trouble himself about such trifling 
affairs as directors’ fees and qualifications. He next called upon a 
very great man of business to whom he had a letter of introduction. 
Sharp and practical the gentleman’s first words were: “Now, I 
can give you five minutes.” J. S. unfolded his prospectus ; the great 
man glanced over it, shrugged his shoulders, and abruptly observed : 
“See you have a solicitor ; yes, no doubt, very excellent idea, valu- 
able, deserving in fact ; but do not see my way clearly, so many com- 
panies now-a-days: need not trouble you any more. Good day!” Mr. 
Smith found himself once more in the streets, not seeing his way 
quite so clearly as he did an hour previously. Fortune, however, 
favours the brave and also the persevering, for two minutes after this last 
interview he stumbled upon an old schoolfellow, who, having nothing 
whatever to do, offered his services as secretary, with the understand- 
ing that he was to receive merely a nominal salary until the 
company started. Forthwith J. 8. added to his prospectus the 
name of the secretary ; to be sure the new official knew very little 
beyond book-keeping, but still he was something tangible added to 
the scheme. Again Mr. Smith went hunting for directors, and his 
third attempt merely resulted in a promise to consider the matter 
when one or two good men should have been secured. In his fourth 
attempt J. S. nearly succeeded ; but strangely enough before he 
could land his fish he was dumbfounded by the remark that it “ was 
a pity the office of secretary was filled up.” Mr. Smith pointed out 
that he thought the selection made was a good one. “ Doubtless,” 
was the reply ; “ but the fact is—it is no good however entering into 
the matter ; I am afraid I shall not be able to help you. Good day ! 
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sir, good day!” A fifth, a sixth, a seventh, an eighth, a ninth, a 
tenth J. 8. tried, but all to no purpose. In vain he urged the 
importance of his discovery, equally in vain did he dilate upon the 
profits to be made out of dandelion sugar ; his hearers either blandly 
or curtly declined, and at the end of three weeks the company con- 
sisted of one promoter, one solicitor, one secretary, two half promises 
of directors, and eight point blank refusals. 

Having spent much money and wasted considerable time, Mr. John 
Smith thought of returning to his home to seek for consolation in 
the bosom of his family. When he saw so many companies starting 
into existence, he daily grew more mystified why Ais should remain 
neglected. He had set about his work in a fair and honourable 
manner ; he had estimated the earnings and profits to be made in the 
very lowest scale, and had allowed ample margin in calculating the 
expenses. His secretary declared it was “a good thing ;” his soli- 
citor emphatically pronounced it “first rate ;’ but still it hung fire, 
and there was every possibility of the “ Dandelion Sugar Company 
(Limited)” being consigned to the tomb ere its prospectus had 
revelled in the glory of newspaper type. Growing more and more 
desponding, J. S. at length went for consolation to the friend who 
had first advised the getting up of the company, and poured forth 
his griefs to a sympathising listener. “Everything seems to do,” 
said J. 8. bitterly, “but my company. I am sick and tired of it, 
and determined to give it up.” “ Not so fast, my dear Smith,” was 
the reply ; “the fact is I expected how it would be ; I have been 
making inquiries about such matters, and the result is I have found 
the very man to help you. Oh! don’t shake your head so despon- 
dingly, but just take this card and present it to-morrow morning to 
Hicks Brown, whose address is on the back ; he will tell you whether 
or not anything is to be made of dandelion sugar ; that’s settled, 
and we may as well have a bit of dinner together, and a glass of wine 
to keep up your spirits.” 

The following morning J. 8. entered the office of Mr. Percy Hicks 
Brown, and found that gentleman at home, but almost overwhelmed 
with work. No sooner, however, did my hero mention his name, 
than he was taken into an inner room, the door of which Mr. Hicks 
Brown carefully closed, and then, with a suddenness that astonished 
J. 8., requested him to open his case. Smith did as requested, but 
in a bungling kind of a way ; and whilst he was floundering over the 
cost of manufacture and probable profits, his young companion—for 
Hicks Brown was young and very dashing—pulled him up short, and 
in a moment took up the conversation. “I must candidly tell you, 
Mr. Smith, I am bringing out two banks and an insurance company just 
now, so that I may not be able to do much for you at present ; but still 
I can perhaps help you: Let’s see your prospectus.” J. S. brought 
the document from his pocket. Hicks Brown unfolded it, and in a 
moment exclaimed : “ My dear sir, this won’t do ; capital £70,000 
only ? absurd! I know what you're going to say, the sum is sufficient ; 
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but no one would ever dream of looking at it. That pen, if you please. 
Thank you. Now then: capital £500,000, with power to increase ; 
that’s a little more like the thing. No directors: Hem? Eh? What’s 
this—a solicitor? Permit me to ask, what does that gentleman do for 
you?” J. 8. looked astonished at his companion’s ignorance, and 
answered in much the same tone asif he were speaking toa child: 
‘« The legal business ; the articles of association, et cetera.” ‘“‘ Dear me, 
sir,” said Hicks Brown sharply, “I asked what he does for you ; 
what does he bring to the company ; how many directors ; or does he 
take shares?’ “TI really can’t say,” stammered J.S. “Very well,” 
continued the other. “Now then, what about the secretary ; who’s he ; 
relative, or what?” J.S. felt his breath going, so rapidly did his 
companion pop out these questions ; but he managed to say that the 
secretary was an old schoolfellow. ‘“ Particularly attached to him?” 
asked Hicks Brown ; and then, without waiting fora reply, continued, 
“‘T see ; not very good. Now then, about the directors.” 

“ T havn’t been very successful,” was the answer. 

“T suppose not ; but let’s hear what you have done, or can do. 

“T think I can get Sir John Jones Jones,” said Smith triumphantly. 

“ Would’nt have him at a gift,” said the other, much to J. S.’s 
amazement—nay horror. ‘‘ See his name to everything ; always stipu- 
lates to be qualified, and is particular about fees ; in fact, lives upon 
companies. ‘ 

My hero now understood the drift of Sir John’s inquiries. He next 
mentioned No 2 on his list—the great man. 

“ Good man, but won’t come in unless his son gets the solicitorship ; 
son a pauper’s idiot, and do nothing for us, consequently father won't 
do. What next ? 

J. 8. opened his mouth, gasped, and then contrived to utter the name 
of his third man. 

“T know,” instantly said the other, “ huffed you off when he found 
you had a secretary ; wants every bit of patronage ; no go at all. Fire 
away !” 

J. 8. went through the list. To most of the names his companion 
demurred, but made a note of two, and then sharply demanded of 
Smith what about himself. No reply was made to the question. J. 
8. was in a state of collapse. 

“T understand,” continued Mr. Hicks Brown, “you put your faith 
in a company forgetting it has no body to be kicked, &c. You go in 
for being general manager, perhaps?” J. 8. nodded. “I thought so ; 
but how about promotion money, eh? where is the memorandum of 
association?” J.§8. shook his head. ‘ Bless me, you don’t mean to 
say you haven’t thought of it. Extraordinary. Never mind. Now, 
let’s look at the other part of your prospectus. My dear sir, this is 
puerile, absolutely childish. Listen to your own composition : ‘A 
discovery has been made by which sugar can be manufactured from 
dandelions, and the present company is started with the object of 
producing it from that plant, and it is estimated that after paying all 
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expenses the company will be enabled to sell their produce at less than 
one penny per pound, and’—but there, I need not go on. Eh ? what’s 
this !—‘ net profit of five per cent. and dividend of six.’ You might as 
well have said twopence halfpenny and sixpence. This will never do. 
Really I never met with anything so ludicrous. You should begin 
something in this way: ‘ Of all the vegetable products to be found on 
the face of the globe not one could be mentioned more useful than the 
sugar cane. Originally cultivated in China and India, from whence it 
spread to Arabia, and then, some centuries later, to the Western 
Hemisphere, it has become a source of wealth to nations, and a blessing 
to the entire human family. The rapidity with which its consumption 
has increased’ —just be so good as to hand me that book. Thank you. 
Ah! here we are—‘is astonishing. Before 1700 it was an 
article that only made its appearance at the tables of the great. 
In that year its consumption in Great Britain was 20,000,000 lbs., 
but in 1860 it had risen to no less than 460,000,000 lbs., which gives 
more than twenty. pounds fur every consumer.’ Then you go 
on to show that if the duty were lower it is evident the consumption 
would be considerably increased, and as you have made a discovery by 
means of which any quantity of home-grown sugar can be raised and 
sold at less than one penny per pound, it is but fair to presume that the 
consumption of the article will in less than one year exceed 900,000,000 
of pounds per annum. Then you hint at growing dandelions on the 
waste land in Ireland, which can be rented for a mere song, or bought 
up at a nominal price. Further, you show that dandelion sugar will 
ruin the Lousiana and Florida planters, and thus put a check upon 
the slave trade ; this will catch the Exeter Hall people and give a 
philanthropic tone to the thing ; and, finally, you wind up by seeing 
your way clearly to a dividend of 15 per cen 

“ But,” exclaimed J. S., “ I don’t.” 

“My "dear sir, pray consider you are the seni of the company, 
it is the directors who are responsible for the financial statements. 
Why I have on the table the prospectuses of a dozen new companies, 
none of which promise to pay less than 10 per cent. !” 

“Well, but—,” faintly began J. 8. ; but he got no further, for his 
companion rose from his chair, place himself before the fire, and com- 
menced the following harangue :— 

“No, Smith, I plainly see you know nothing about getting 
up a company. Now I like your scheme, but the true princi- 
ple in these matters is the guid pro quo. Now, I offer to join 
you; we pay all preliminary expenses, draw up the articles of 
association, putting in a clause that the promoter or discoverer 
is to receive ten thousand pounds, and to be appointed general 
manager at a salary of two thousand. Please don’t interrupt— 
one-half of the former to be taken in fully paid-up shares. Very 
well ; now I shall require half of that sum, and in return give 
my services, and promise a couple of good men-for the direction. For 
the moment we will consider that settled ; now, then, the next step is 
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to get rid of the present secretary and solicitor ; they must be thrown 
overboard, unless, indeed, they will undertake to dispose of so many 
shares, or get us two directors. If they don’t, we keep the secretary- 
ship as a bait for another director ; and as for a solicitor, 1 know two 
or three who will do it on the usual terms. Next we come to the 
bank, nothing easier; plenty of new ones glad of the account, and 
ready to give us the guid pro quo. You see we are getting on. A 
broker is no bother, we can get a good one for seven or eight 
hundred—” 

“What !” said J. S., “ pay a man for giving him business ?” 

“ My dear sir, don’t be alarmed, we shall have one pull out of it, 
another man for the board, only we must mind that he doesn’t insist 
upon our taking the account to his particular bank ; really there is 
so much competition now-a-days, and, as you see, wheels work within 
wheels with a vengeance. Its rather intricate, but delightfully excit- 
ing, when you are getting a company launched. Then we shall want 
machinery ; of course the quid pro quo again, half cash, half in shares, 
I think we can see our way, but we must be careful about the pre- 
liminary expenses which we, that is to say you, disburse. Don’t be 
frightened, I can manage them. I know an excellent printer ready 
to do all the prospectuses, with the understanding that if the affair floats 
he gets the work, when his account for preliminaries will be nil. 
Beautiful system, is'nt it? The great difficulty, my dear sir, is to 
get two or three fresh names for the direction : as for your friend 
Sir John, he lives upon companies, and is about as much use to us 
as my grandmother. I think though I can manage one first-rate 
man, and if we can only get him the others will follow like a flock 
of sheep. We will say nothing about the qualification for a seat at 
the board ; if our men won’t do it the company must. Now I really 
do think that Dandelion Sugars (Limited) begins to look a little 
hopeful. What do you say, Mr. Smith ? 

J. S. said very little, his head was in a whirl; he had suddenly 
received such a flood of mysterious information that he was fairly 
dumbfounded, and all he could do was to make another appointment 
with his new acquaintance. The sequel of the interview is in some 
respects a public matter. The company was got up, its shares came 
out at two premium, and in two months were at 124 to 12% premium. 
Subsequently they fell to par, and after the company had been in 
existence eighteen months it was wound up; but Mr. Smith’s name 
was not in the list of shareholders! That gentleman was, and is so 
fascinated by the very lucid explanations of Hicks Brown, that at 
the present moment J. S. no longer lives ‘in Wiltshire, but rents a 
magnificent house in Tyburnia, and devotes his entire attention to 
getting up companies. Whether or not his name will appear next 
year in the Post Office Directory under the head of “ Promoters,” the 
writer has no means of telling, but if it does not it will be a shameful 
omission on the part of Messrs. Kelly and Company. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tar Moniteur publishes the usual monthly return of the Bank of France, 


which shows the following results :— 


LIABILITIES. F. C 
Capitalatthe Bank _... 182,500,000 0 
Profits added to capital 

arising from _ interest 
charged above 6 per cent. 
(law of June 9, 1857)... 
Reserve fund of the Bank 
and branches ... oe 
New reserve fund... ain 
Bank property in addition 
to the reserve fund 
Notes in circulation am 
and branches) ... 
Bills to order payable in 
Parisandin the branches 
Receipts payable at sight 
in Paris and in the 
branches... ... ww. 4,485,975 0 
Credit of the Treasury ... 53,378,415 4 
Sundry accounts-current 134,170,964 35 
Do. in the branches +» 27,894,623 0 
Dividends not claimed ... 1,376,928 75 
Interest of scrip meee 
or transferred ... 4,857,617 87 
Interest on bills not ma- 
tured, in Paris and in 
the branches ... 
Re-discount of the last six 
months in Paris and in 
the branches ... « 1,554,317 16 
Balance of ae not di- 
vided pon = +» 1,016,709 23 
Sundries .. aie eos 12,298,772 7 


2,316,503 57 


12,980,759 14 
9,125,000 0 


4,000,000 0 
- 820,601,925 0 
4,610,766 89 


9,235,136 90 


F, 1,286,401,404 97 





Certified by the Governor of the Bank of France, 





ASSETs. F. co 
Cashinhand ... «. 72,656,844 70 
Cash in the branch banks 199,823,015 0 
Coin due, receivable this 

day eos 553,971 14 
Bills. discounted, ‘and not 

matured in Paris . 343,710,460 57 
Ditto in the branch banks 274,962,120 0 
Advances upon ingots and 


coined gold and silver... 13,488,400 0 
Do. in the branch banks 8,225,600 0 
Do. on French public secu- 

rities 41,191,800 0 
Do. by the branch banks 21,406,500 0 
Do. upon railway shares 

and bonds 51,959,500 0 
Do. by the branch banks 86,142,650 0 
Do. upon bonds of the 

Crédit Foncier.. - 649,600 0 
Do. in the branch banks... 607,100 0 
Advances to Government 

in virtue of the conven- 

tion of June 10, 1857 ... 60,000,000 0 


Public securities belong- 
ing to the reserve fund 
ofthe Bankand branches 

Disposable stock of public 
securities «, 36,789,051 51 

Immovable stock “(law of 
June 9, 1857) . -- 100,000,000 0 

Bank buildings and furni- 
ture... ene «- 4,000,000 0 

Ditto in the branches ... 5,946,093 0 

Expenses of management 

1,496,216 52 
4,811,732 39 


12,980,750 14 


for the Bank & branches 
Sundries ... ove ooo 


F. 1,286,401,404 97 





Ad. Vurrry. 


These returns show the following principal items :—viz., an increase of 
£560,000 in the bank notes, an increase of £2,320,000 i in the bills dis- 
counted, a decrease of £1,733,333 in the cash in hand, and of £146,666 in 


the Treasury balances. 
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THE RAILWAY INTEREST OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In taking a review of the prospects and position of Railway property 
in the United Kingdom during the past half-year, the subject which 


primarily arrests attention is the close affinity of the dividends paid 
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during the past and previous half-years, with those declared during 
the year 1862. It must, however, be borne in mind that the larger 
dividends declared in many cases, for the first half of the present 
year, is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the Great Exhibition, 
the proceeds from which are embodied in the accounts of the present 
ear. 

. For the last half of the present year, however, the contrast with 
the corresponding period of 1862 is not so favourable ; but then, again, 
the Exhibition will account for the apparent falling off. On the 
general balance, then, the present aspect of affairs must be regarded as 
satisfactory, for there has been nothing extraneous to cause increased 
traffic, and the conclusion at which we arrive is, that notwithstanding 
the long-continued distress in the manufacturing districts, the com- 
merce of the country is in a sound and healthy condition. Another 
fact which must be taken -into consideration is, that the improvement 
commenced a year or two ago, of exercising a sounder economy in the 
general and working expenses of the various lines, is still being carried 
out, and as this system gets more fully developed, increased dividends 
may be naturally looked for, even though there should be no increase 
in the traffic. 

The annexed table, exhibiting the dividends declared from the years 
1858 to 1863 inclusive, will show the changes that have taken place :— 

















RATE PER CENT. PER ANNUM OF DIVIDEND DECLARED. 
1858, 1859. 1860, 1861. 1862, 5 
COMPANY. ete B.-. 
; Ist | 2nd | Ist | 2nd} Ist | 2nd} Ist | 2nd} 1st | 2nd} 1st | ana 
a-yr.| d-yr.| 4-yr.| d-yr.| 4-yr.| d-yr.| d-yr.| d-yr-| 4-yr.| b-yr.| }-yr.| tyr. 
Bristol and Exeter |5 | 5 | 6§|6 | 6 of 4415 |3 |5 |5 |4 
Caledonian... ... | 35 | 4 | 32|)5 | 44|53|)5 | 53/5 |6 |6 | 54 
Edin. and Glasgow | 3 | 33 | 34 | 4 | 4 | 44/42) 424/3 [3 13 |38 
Glasgow&S.Wstn. | 44 | 44)5 | 5 | 54) 54)5 15 |5 15 15 15 
Great Eastern ... | 23 | 34 | 28 | 33 | 28 | 28) 1813 |2 | 23| 23] 14 
Great Northern ... | 3¢ | 64 | 3g | 7 | 44 | 6g | 33 | 72 | 44] 84 | 83 
Gt. Sthn.& Wstn. | 5 | 5 |5 15 |5 15 |5 15 15 15 | 5 “a 
Great Western ... | nil.| 2) | 2 | 34 | 3 | 34 | 22 | 3 813 |2 
Lancash.&Yorksh. | 33 | 4 if 5 | 53/6 |53)5 | 32) 4 | 4 | 43 
London & N.Wstn. | 33 | 43 54 | 5 | 53 | 33 | 4% | 33 | 5p | 5h | 43 
London& Brighton | 5 | 7 |}5 |7 |5 |7 15 17 |5 17 1/7 15 
London & S.Wstn. | 4} | 53 | 44 | 53 | 42 | 52) 4 | 53/4 16 | 6 i 
Manc.Sheff.&Line, | nil. nil.) 3) 1 | 1 | 14] 2 | 14 | nil.| nil.} nil.| nil, 
Midland... ... | 44 - 53 | 6 | 64|7 | 64/)7 | 53 | 63 | 64 
North British ... | 2 | 22/3 |3 |3 | 32/38 |3 |1 |) 2 i 
N.Est.—“Berwk.” | 4} | 43 | 43 | 53 | 53 | 58) 5 5 | 4415 | 5 AL 
Do. “Leeds” | 1g | 28 | 13 it 23 |3 | 24 | 23 | 1g | 28 | 23 | 1g 
Do. “York” |3 |4 | 33 | 4$| 43/5 | 44] 43/3 | 4$| 4} | 3 
NorthLondon ...|5 |5 |5 | 54|/5 | 53/5 | 54/5 16 16 16 
North Staffordsh. | 2 | 24/3 |4 | 4 | 4 | 34/3 |8 | 33 | 34 | 33 
Scottish Central... | 53 | 54 | 5 | 53 | 54 | 54|6 | 62/5316 | 6 | 53 
South Eastern ...| 3 | 5 | 4 | 6 | 4¢/6 | 42/5 | 42/6 |6 | 43 
South Wales ... | 25 | 24 | 23 | 28/2 |3 | 28|3 | 34 | 32 | 32| 3 
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From the foregoing we gather that in 1862 the Bristol and Exeter 
Company paid a dividend of 4 per cent., and for the present year 
44 per cent. This year the Caledonian paid 53 per cent., and last 
year 54. Great Eastern paid this year 1{ per cent., against 2} in 
1862. Great Northern divided this year 62 against 6} last year. 
Great Southern and Western this year paid 48 per cent., and last year 
5 per cent. Great Western have for the presentyear paid 24 per cent., 
whilst in 1862 the dividend was only 13. Lancashire and York- 
shire have this year paid 4} against 3{ in 1862. London and North 
Western this year have distributed 47 per cent., against 4% last year. 
South Western have this year paid 5} against 5 in 1862. Midland 
have this year paid 64, last year only 6. North British at present 
pay 1 per cent., last year it was { per cent. North London are now 
paying 6 per cent., against 54 per cent. in 1862. North Staffordshire 
this year pay 34 per cent. against 3} percent. last year. Scottish 
Central have improved to 5% per cent., the previous payment having 
been 58 per cent. South Eastern have this year paid 5} per cent. 
against 5} per cent. last year : and South Wales now pay 3} against 
34 in 1862. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, Glasgow and South West- 
ern, Brighton, North Eastern (Berwick), ditto (Leeds), and ditto York, 
there has been no change ; and for the last two years Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire have not paid any dividend. 

From an elaborate Parliamentary return recently issued we 
summarised the following statistics :—The total length of lines opened 
on the 31st of December, 1862, in England and Wales, was 8,176, of 
which 5,651 miles were double and 2,525 miles single. The total 
number of passengers conveyed during the year (exclusive of holders 
of season and periodical tickets) was 152,402,287, of whom 
19,366,737 were first class, 46,491,872 second class, and 86,543,678 
third class, including parliamentary ; the number of holders of season 
and periodical tickets was 35,640. The number of carriages conveyed 
was 51,907 ; horses 217,205, and dogs 303,121. Of live stock there 
were carried 2,196,128 head of cattle, 5,894,801 sheep, and 
1,212,476 pigs. Of minerals there were conveyed 51,442,384 tons, 
and of general merchandise 24,689,677 tons. The total number of 
trains run was 3,341,916, of which 2,065,573 were passengers, and 
1,276,343 goods trains. The total number of miles travelled was 
89,329,428. The total receipts from passengers was £11,834,414, of 
which first class contributed £2,877,621, second class £3,606,855, 
third class, including Parliamentary, £3,756,506, and holders of 
season and periodical tickets £262,223. Excess of luggage parcels, 
&c., £944,596, and receipts from mails £386,613. The total receipts 
from goods traffic was £12,694,648, being £466,114 for live stock, 
£4,974,728 for minerals, and £8,153,806 for general merchandise, 
making the total receipts from all sources of traffic £24,529,062. 

With regard to railways in Scotland, it appears that the total 
number of miles opened at the end of 1862 was 1,777}, of which 
8854 miles were double and 892 miles single lines. The total number 
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of passengers conveyed during the year was 17,597,568, of whom 
2,358,477 travelled first class, 1,950,349 second class, and 13,288,742 
third class ; the number of season ticket holders was 13,359. The 
number of carriages conveyed was 5,082; horses 23,883 and 
dogs 50,712. Of live stock there was conveyed 438,133 head 
of cattle, 1,454,283 sheep, and 82,245 pigs. Of minerals there 
was carried 11,717,464 tons, and general merchandise 4,094,098 
tons. The number of trains run was 588,524, of which 
299,710 were passenger and 288,814 goods trains. The num- 
ber of miles travelled was 12,309,443. The total receipts from 
passenger trains amounted to £1,198,328, of which first class contri- 
buted £265,448, second class £157,022, third class £592,581 ; holders 
of season tickets £25,703, receipts from excess of luggage, &c., 
£81,045, and from mails £76,529. The total receipts from goods 
traffic amounted to £1,955,076, being £62,378 for live stock, 
£848,222 for minerals, and £1,044,475 for general merchandise, 
making the total receipts from all sources £3,153,404. 

With regard to Irish railways it appears that the total length of 
lines opened at the end of 1862 was 1,598, of which 473 miles were 
double and 1,125 miles single. The total number of passengers 
carried during the year was 10,429,216, of whom 1,380,137 travelled 
first class, 3,427,018 second class, and 5,622,061 third class. The 
number of season ticket holders was 7,657. The number of carriages 
conveyed was 2,983, horses 21,246, and dogs 33,031. Of live stock 
there was 459,622 head of cattle, 451,844 sheep, and 695,171 pigs. 
Of minerals there were carried 246,016 tons, and general merchandise 
1,473,138 tons. The number of trains run was 224,317. The num- 
ber of miles travelled by trains was 6,422,872. The total receipts from 
passenger trains were £879,243, of which first class passengers contri- 
buted £189,311, second class £245,344, third class £290,163, holders 
of season tickets £17,496; receipts from excess of luggage, ic., 
£50,963 ; and receipts from mails £76,966. The total receipts from 
goods traffic were £566,849, being for live stock £94,129, minerals 
£34,455, and general merchandise £438,265, making the total receipts 
from all sources of traffic £1,446,092. 

Adding together the English, Scotch, and Irish, we arrive at the 
following totals. The length of lines opened on the 31st December, 
1862, was 11,551 miles, of which 7,009 miles were double, and 
4,542 miles single lines. The total number of passengers carried 
during the year was 180,429,071, of whom 23,105,351 were first 
class, 51,869,239 second class, and 105,454,481 third class. The 
number of season ticket holders was 56,656. There were conveyed 
59,972 carriages, 262,334 horses, and 386,864 dogs. Live stock com- 
prised 3,094,183 head of cattle, 7,800,928 sheep, and 1,989,892 
pigs. Of minerals there were conveyed 63,405,864 tons, and general 
merchandise 30,256,918. The total number of trains run was 
4,154,757, of which 2,553,993 were passenger, and 1,600,764 goods 
trains. The number of miles travelled was 108,051,797. The total 
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receipts from passengers were £13,911,985, of which first class con+ 
tributed £3,332,380, second class £4,018,221, third class £4,639,250; 
holders of season tickets £305,422. Receipts for excess of luggage, 
&c., £1,076,604, and receipts for goods traffic were £15,216,573 ; 
being from live stock £622,621, minerals £4,957,406, and general 
merchandise £9,636,546 ; making the total receipts from all sources 
£29,128,558. 

The total capital authorized on the 31st December, 1862, including 
subscriptions to other undertakings, whether such undertakings are 
on lease to or worked by the subscribing company, or are independent, 
amounted to £450,596,738, being by shares £338,777,276, and by 
loans £111,819,462. The capital paid up amounted to £295,535,065, 
being ordinary capital £197,077,589, preferential capital £87,792,380, 
and debenture stock and funded debt £10,665,096, loans outstanding 
£89,683,373 : total raised by shares and loans £385,218,438. 

With regard to the number of accidents which occurred during 
the present year, they are described as follows :—26 passengers killed 
and 536 injured from causes beyond their own control ; 9 passengers 
killed through their own misconduct or want of caution ; 20 servants 
of companies killed and 32 injured from causes beyond their own 
control ; 89 servants killed, and 25 injured through their own miscon- 
duct or want of caution ; 18 persons killed and 1 injured whilst crossing 
at level crossings ; 49 trespassers killed (including seven cases of 
suicide) and 2 injured ; miscellaneous, 5 killed and 4 injured, making 
a total of 216 killed ard 600 injured. 


Banking and Commercial Law. 
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Banking and Commercial Pato. 





DEPOSIT WITH A BANK BY HUSBAND TO THE JOINT 
ACCOUNT OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
As it is a very common transaction, with country banks more 
particularly, to take deposits of money paid by a husband, to 
the joint account of himself and wife, it will be useful to state 
how the law stands on the questions involved in such deposits. 
We are not aware of direct authority on this precise point, 
which particularly concerns bankers, viz., whether, if there is 
an account opened at a banker’s by a husband in the joint 
names of himself and his wife, and the husband does not dis- 
turb it during his life, and then dies, whether the wife sur- 
viving takes the money as survivor, to the exclusion for all 
purposes of the husband’s executor ; or, in other words, whether 
the wife so surviving takes a legal interest and can give a 
legal discharge to the banker. This particular question must 
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therefore be solved as well as it can by reference to principle, 
and to cases more or less analogous. 

There are many cases, in which, upon a transfer of stock or 
an assignment of securities, the wife has been held entitled by 
survivorship. 

In Low v. Carter (1 Beav. 426) stock was purchased 
by a husband in the joint names of himself and his wife, 
and it was held that it passed on his death (he not having 
disturbed it during his life) to the wife by survivorship. In 
that case there was evidence that he had invested it for the 
express purpose of making a provision for his wife. In that 
case, also, there was no question of creditors upon the husband’s 
estate; the question was solely between the wife’s claim and 
the claims of other beneficiaries ; legatees, &c., &c. 

In Vance v. Vance (1 Beav. 605) the circumstances were 
similar, and the decision the same. 

In a case in 2 Vern. 683, Christ’s Hospital v. Budgin, 
the husband had laid out money on securities taken in the 
joint names of himself and wife, and there being no question 
of creditors, the Lord Keeper held that the securities were not 
part of the husband’s estate; or, in other words, that they 
passed legally to the wife by survivorship; and as there was 
no evidence of intention to create a trust for the husband, they 
passed to her also equitably. But his Lordship said he ad- 
mitted, that if there had been a deficiency of assets to pay cre- 
ditors, it might have been held fraudulent. 

Again in Dummer v. Pitcher (2 Myl. & K. 262), where 
the testator had purchased stock in the names of himself and 
his wife, it was held that on the death of the husband, the 
stock passed to the wife by survivorship. But in this case also 
there was no deficiency of assets. In all these cases, and 
others of the same class, the principle of the decision seems to 
have been this: that at law the husband and wife were joint 
tenants, and therefore at law the wife as survivor took the 
legal title ; and, there being no equity to disturb it, she also 
took the equitable or beneficial title. This is perfectly in- 
telligible as to stock, or securities that pass by conveyance 
or assignment: a transfer of stock to A and his wife, or an 
assignment to A and his wife, gives the legal title to them 
jointly : therefore, the wife surviving, takes at law; whether 
she is a trustee for her husband’s estate, or for herself, depends 
on the circumstances: the Courts have held that, primd facie, 
such an investment implies an intention to advance or benefit 
the wife; and if there is nothing to rebut that implication, 
then she takes beneficially as well as legally. 
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Let us now proceed to the specific case of money paid to a 
banker by the husband to the joint account of himself and his 
wife, upon which, as we have said, we are not apprised of any 
direct authority ; none is mentioned in Williams on Executors, 
though there is in that valuable work considerable space devoted 
to this subject, nor was a referred to in a very recent case 
of Soar v. Foster (4 K. & John 152), 

The first question is, what is the effect at Jaw of such a 
transaction? Is it like a transfer of stock, or an assignment 
of securities? Does the mere payment to a banker by the husband 
to the joint account, effect a legal transfer of possession of the 
money to the husband and wife as joint tenants? We should 
prc. that it has not that effect. Money passes by delivery, 
not by way of assignment of estate; and when money is paid 
into a banker’s, the legal possession and the legal title are 
given to the bankers. The depositor passes the legal posses- 
sion out of himself; not to himself and the wife, but to the 
bankers. They become the owners at law, and simple contract 
debtors to the depositor for the amount. Then, are the bankers 
debtors to the husband and wife jointly, so that the debt from the 
bankers survives to the wife ? if that were so, one of the funda- 
mental principles of the law of husband and wife would seem 
to be infringed ; for at law, a wife cannot be a creditor ; there 
is no such thing as a debt due to her; she may be the donee of 
a legal estate, where a legal estate subsists ; but she is incapable 
of creating a debt due to her. If a married woman sells her 
husband’s goods, the debt is to her husband, not to her. Being 
incapable of possessing personal estate, she is as incapable of 
creating a debt to herself, as of becoming a debtor, (we are, 
of course, not speaking of separate estate, which has nothing to 
do with the question). If, then, a married woman cannot 
acquire a legal right to a simple contract debt, how can her 
husband’s act create it in her jointly with him? It seems to 
us that upon principle, (and, if we were called upon to advise, 
we should so advise in the present state of the authorities,) 
the effect of a joint deposit im a bank by a husband in the 
name of the husband and wife, is merely to create a legal simy le 
contract debt to the husband. What the effect of it may 
be as to the beneficial interest, is another thing; it may be, 
according to the circumstances, that such a deposit creates a 
beneficial interest in the wife as survivor; or in other words, 
that it operates as a voluntary settlement on the wife in rever- 
sion, if she survives her husband ; a right which might be sup- 

orted as against legatees, if the implied or expressed intention 
is to advance the wife; and might or might not be supported 
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against creditors, according to the circumstances ; that is, if there 
were a deficiency of assets to pay creditors, it would be a ques- 
tion depending on the pecuniary state of the husband at the 
time of making the deposit, whether the wife’s beneficial title 
would or would not prevail over that of the creditors. With 
the beneficial claim or title, however, bankers, as depositees, 
are not concerned. If the wife surviving her husband, had the 
legal title, it would be immaterial to the bank whether she 
held upon trust for herself or for others; hers would be the 
legal hand to receive and to give a discharge. If, on the other 
hand, the wife is not legally entitled, then the bank is not to 
enquire what her equities are, or whether they are good or bad. 
In that case, the money is at Jaw that of the husband’s executor 
or administrator, and his legal representatives only can give a 
valid receipt. 

We have endeavoured on this question to state how the 
authorities stand, and it appears to us, that in the absence of 
direct authority, the effect of such an account as we have been 
discussing, is not to constitute the wife surviving, the person 
legally entitled to receive the money ; consequently that she can- 
not, but that the husband’s executors or administrators alone 
can, give the bank a discharge, valid for all purposes, and 
against all persons. 

The question has been, we believe, mooted whether a deposit 
in terms made payable to the “husband and wife or the sur- 
vivor of them,’”’ would obviate the difficulty. It appears to us 
that it would not. The difficulty is, how the wife acquires any 
legal title; and if the mere deposit to the joint account does 
not give her a legal title as survivor, neither would any direc- 
tion of her husband give it to her. 
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THE GREEK DEBT. 


Tue following remonstrance has been addressed by the committee of 
bondholders in London to the members of the executive government of 
the kingdom of Greece :— 

“Excellent Sirs,—The committee of Greek bondholders of the loans of 
1824 and 1825, are under the necessity of making a representation to your 
excellencies on behalf of the parties who they represent, in consequence of 
a statement made by the finance minister of Greece in the national 
assembly at Athens, on the 1st of the last month. 

“On that occasion, his Excellency stated that he expected to realise the 
sum of sixty millions drachmas from the sale of national property in 
Greece, and the further sum of fifty millions drachmas from the arrears 
of taxes and national property. 
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“In making that statement, the committee do not perceive that his 
Excellency made any reference to the arrears of interest due on the said 
loans of 1824 and 1825. 

“ They are, therefore, under the necessity of bringing under the notice of 
the Executive Government of Greece the following declaration made by 
the holders of the bonds of the said loans, at a public meeting of the said 
holders, duly convened in this city, on the 2nd April, 1862, on the occa- 
sion of information being received, that the then existing Government of 
Greece was about to obtain a loan from the Bank of Athens, on the 
hypothecation of the national lands. 

“¢This meeting protests in the most solemn manner against the hypothe- 
cation of the lands or any other of the national property of Greece to the 
Bank of Athens, or to any other corporate body or person whatsoever, for any 
loan to the Government, the whole of the national property having been 
hypothecated for the payment of the loans of 1824 and 1825, by the bonds 
which were decreed by the Legislature, and sanctioned by the then 
Executive Government of Greece. 

“ Your Excellencies will perceive that this measure is purely one of self- 
defence, in the interests of justice and good faith. Far from desiring to 
offer any impediment to any measures of finance which may be contem- 
plated for the advantage of the kingdom of Greece, the bondholders will 
cordially lend their co-operation to the restoration of the public credit of 
Greece, and the placing her in that financial position among the states of 
Europe which the resources she is known to possess within herself entitle 
her to take. But they require justice to be done to creditors, who came 
forward to the assistance of the state in the hour of its urgent need. 

“The obligation which Greece contracted in 1824 and 1825 towards her 
creditors, is set forth in the following words, extracted from the bonds 
issued by the executive government :— 

“¢To the payment of the annuities are appropriated all the revenues of 

reece. 

“¢The whole of the national property of Greece is hereby pledged to 
the holders of all obligations granted in virtue of this loan until the 
whole of the capital which such obligations represent shall be discharged, 
and to effect which a sinking fund will be provided.’ 

“No language can be plainer. The bondholders will be ready to enter- 
tain any fair and equitable proposal for arranging the liquidation of this 
debt in a manner consistent with the convenience of Greece, and the just 
rights of the bondholders; but they cannot permit the funds solemnly 
hypothecated to them, to be diverted to any other purpose, without assert- 
ing their unquestionable rights. 

“We have the honour to be, 
“ Excellent Sirs, 
“ Your most obedient Servants, 


“ EpwaRp Has.tEewoop, Chairman. 
“ JoHN FIExp, 

“R. F. Gower, 

“ Exias Mocatta, 

“« W. De ta Morez, 
“J. D. Pow1zs, 

“ ALBERT RIcARDO.” 
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THE HEREFORD OLD BANK DEFALCATIONS. 


Rosert Wilton Fryer, late chief clerk in the Hereford Old Bank, was 
brought up in custody at the Guildhall, Hereford, on the 17th October. 
Mr. Bull (of the firm of Jay and Bull) conducted the prosecution, and 
Mr. Gwynne James defended the prisoner. The charge entered 
upon was that of stealing, in the months of January and February, 1857, 
the sum of £1,200, the money of his employers, Messrs. Morgan and Adams. 

Mr. George Thomas, farmer, of Canon Pion, deposed that in January 
and February, 1857, he kept an account with Messrs. Morgan and Adams, 
at the Old Bank, and that to the best of his knowledge. his pass-book 
(produced) contained a correct account of his transactions with the bank. 
The following dates and items were given:—January 3, 1857, £200; 
7th, £250; 14th, £300; 17th, £250; 2ist, £150; 28th, £100; February 
18th, £250: and the witness said that he did not receive any of those 
sums from the bank. He could speak positively without reference to his 
pass-book, because he was not near the bank on those dates. He knew 
very well what money he had in the bank, and he never drew any out 
without replacing it in a fortnight or so. He had had two sums of £100 
each, but that was not in 1857. He never drew a sum of £300, £250, or 
£200 out of the bank. Mr. Francis Hamp Adams proved that the supple- 
mental waste-book, which had been kept by the prisoner, contained entries 
of the payments purporting to have been made to Mr. Thomas, as before 
given; that from the waste-book they had been copied into the day-book, 
which was the ordinary course of business, and were there represented as 
having been entered at certain folios of the ledgers, but were not entered 
at the folios indicated. 

By Mr. James—The prisoner was assistant cashier on market days. 
Mr. Morgan was the cashier of the bank. The several items are ticked, 
and the balances entered in the handwriting of Mr. Morgan. The 
“ settling book” was produced, and Mr. Adams said that the entry of the 
17th January was partly in the prisoner’s and partly in Mr. Morgan’s 
handwriting, that of the 2Ist in the prisoner’s handwriting, with 
two figures altered by Mr. Morgan; all the other entries, both words 
and figures, were in the prisoner’s handwriting. From the entries 
and alterations made in Mr Morgan’s handwriting, on and about 
the dates specified, it is clear that this book was under his constant 
notice and supervision. I know this also as a fact of my own knowledge. 

Mr. H. E. Bird, of the firm of Coleman, Turquand, and Co., account- 
ants, London, who has been engaged in preparing the balance-sheet of 
Messrs. Morgan and Adams, proved that none of the entries appeared in 
the ledgers according to the folios indicated, or in Mr. Thomas’s account. 
He had examined the balance on the 3rd of January, 1857, and found it to 
be £26,498 9s. 10d. The balance should represent the amount of cash 
and bills in hand, and it assumed that £200 had been paid to George 
Thomas on that day. If Thomas did not receive that amount, or 

Mr. James—Yes, the last time we had a string of “ ifs” —if Thomas 
had not received the money, or if it had not been paid to somebody else, 
or if it had not been applied to some purpose of the bank. 

Mr. Bird—Certainly, upon those assumptions, the balance should have 
been £200 more, viz., £26,698. 9s. 10d. On the 18th of February the 
balance appears as £29,727. 18s. 2d., and it assumes that between the 3rd 
January and the 18th February, 1857, seven sums, amounting to £1,500, 
had been paid to George Thomas. If Thomas did not receive those sums 
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the balance should be £31,227. 18s. 2d.; the balance of £29,727 is 
altogether incorrect. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. Bird as to the amount of deficiency 
which had been ascertained, which led to some discussion, but the evidence 
was confined strictly to the present charge. 

By Mr. James—The balance is correct according to the books. I have 
not examined the ledgers so as to say whether the items referred to as 
having been posted to Mr. Thomas’s account have not been posted to some 
other account. I have not been instructed to do that. At the end of 
June, 1857, the ledger balances agreed with the cash balances, or nearly 
80, in figures, but that arose from a great many erroneous entries having 
been made on the opposite (the receipt) side, without which the balance 
could not have mea The discrepancies would be patent to any one in 
examining the books half-yearly, or in checking the accounts daily, either 
at the time or at any subsequent period. The bank bill book was pro- 
duced, and Mr. Bird said: On the 30th of June, 1857, the amount of bills, 
according to the books, was £16,233. 1s. 5d.; according to the cash 
balances, as recorded in the settling book, it was £23,223. 1s. 5d., showing 
a discrepancy of £7,000. On the 30th of December, 1856, the amount in 
the bill book was £11,740. 14s. 4d., and in the settling book £14,740. 14s. 4d., 
showing a discrepancy of £3,000, which had arisen in the previous week. 

By Mr. James—The summary entries of bills are not in prisoner’s hand- 
writing. In the entries in the settling book there are notifications in 
handwriting not the prisoner’s. All throughout the bill book, up to 1862, 
there are entries not made by the prisoner. 

Mr. F. H. Adams, recalled, proved that the settling book generally lay 
on Mr. Morgan’s desk, and that the bill book, though principally under 
the charge of the prisoner and Freeland, another clerk, was always open to 
Mr. Morgan’s inspection. 

Another charge of stealing £1,240 in notes was entered and partly gone 
on with, but it was afterwards, for the present, abandoned. 

Mr. James said that the prisoner would reserve his defence, and a com- 
mittal for trial at the January sessions was agreed to. Mr. James applied 
for the prisoner to be released on bail, to be given to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Bull, and urged it on the ground of thestate of the prisoner’s health 
(a letter from the surgeon of the gaol being produced), on the fact that the 
a had not attempted to escape, nor was he likely to do so, and on the 

act that the offence alleged against him had been committed a year and a 
half ago, and partly condoned by Messrs. Morgan and Adams, to whom he 
had given up a good deal of property, and that the prosecution was not 
instituted for the purpose of vindicating the law, but in order to white-wash 
some parties who were supposed to be inculpated in the transaction. 

Mr. Bull did not object to bail, but pointed out the fact that the pro- 
secutors were the assignees of the bankrupts’ estate, and that their object 
was to fully investigate the circumstances connected with the great fraud 
that had been perpetrated, and to punish the guilty party. 

The magistrates retired for consultation, and on their return said that, 
having taken the letter of the surgeon of the gaol, and all the points urged 
into consideration, they felt bound to refuse the application. If the 
prisoner’s health should suffer from imprisonment, application could at 
any time be made to a judge at chambers for bail. 

The prisoner was then reconveyed to the city gaol, a large concourse of 
persons being present outside the court. 
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POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS. 


We take the following statistics from a paper read at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association by Mr. Scudamore, Receiver and Accountant- 
General, General Post-office :—* In two years, from the 16th of September, 
1861, to the 15thof September, 1863, the Post-office banks have received 
£3, 736, 885, in 1,208,938 separate deposits, and they have repaid £1,088,544 
in 226,245 separate sums. They have opened accounts for 324,355 depositors. 

On the 15th of September, 1863, the accounts of 266,857 of those depositors 
remained open in the books of the Post-office, and the total sum due to 
those depositors was on that day £2,648,340. The growth of the business of 
the banks is r and constant. A larger amount of business is tran- 
sacted on the Monday and Saturday in each week than on other days in 
the week ; but the variations from week to week are inconsiderable, and 
on an average the sum received every week by all the Post-office banks 
is £41,500, and it is composed of 15,000 deposits; the sum repaid 
by them every week is £19,000, and it is composed of 3,800 with- 
drawals; the new accounts opened every week are in number 
3,000, and the old accounts closed every week are in number only 
800. But in order to arrive at a clear understanding and appreciation 
of the success of the Post-office banks we must view their operations in 
connexion with those of the old savings banks, and compare the business 
done by the two classes of banks with that which was transacted by the 
old savings ape alone before the Post-office banks were established. In 
the ten years en n the 20th of November, 1861—that is, in ten years 
prior to the pres. Seat of Post-office savings banks, there had been an 
average annual increase at the rate of 3 4-5 per cent. in the total number 
of savings-bank depositors in the United Kingdom. In the year ending 
the 30th of November, 1862—+that is, in the year following the establish- 
ment of Post-office savings banks—the increase in the number of deposi- 
tors throughout the kingdom (taking the depositors in Post-office banks 
together with the depositors in old banks) was at the rate of 63 per cent. 
In Edinburgh, which had long enjoyed the advantages of a well-managed 
savings bank, the rate of increase in the number of depositors rose from 
3} per cent. to 53 per cent.; in Dublin the rate rose from 4} per cent. to 7 
per cent. ; in Liverpool the rate rose from 2} per cent. to 12 per cent. ; and 
in the county of Middlesex, which could boast of 41 prosperous and efficient 
banks before the Post-office banks were established, there was in the year 
following the establishment of those banks a clear addition of 30,000 persons 
to the total number of depositors, which increase was at the rate of 10 per 
cent. as compared with an increase of only 23 per cent. in previous years. 

Some few, but only a few, of the old savings banks had a share in this 
augmentation of business. Theold savings banks in Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and Birmingham added to the numbers of their de- 
positors during the year 1862, although the Post-office established a bank 
in Aberdeen and several banks in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham during that year, and drew numerous depositors to those 
banks. But, as a general rule, the old savings banks lost and the Post- 
office banks gained depositors during the year, the gain of the Post-office 
banks being in every case far greater than the loss of the old banks. Thus, 
in Bristol the old savings banks lost 700 and the Post-office banks gained 
2,000 depositors ; in Dublin the old bank lost 400, and the Post-office banks 
gained 1,400 depositors; in Newcastle the old bank lost 100, and the Post- 
office bank gained 1,050 depositors; in Kent the old banks lost 3,500, and 
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the Post-office banks gained 9,300 depositors ; in Surrey the old banks lost 
4,000, and the Post-oflice banks gained 14,000 depositors : and in Middle- 
sex the old banks lost 12,000 depositors, while the Post-office banks gained 
42,000 depositors. Even in Lancashire the Post-oftice banks gained more 
depositors than were lost by the old banks. Throughout the whole 
kingdom the old banks lost 55,000, and the Post-office banks gained 
160,000 depositors.” 
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BANK OF BOMBAY. 


A spectat general meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of Bombay was 
held on September 21, at the bank office, Rampart Row, George Foggo, 
Esq., chairman, when it was proposed by Cowasgee Jehangeer, Esq., 
seconded by Limjee Maneckjee, Esq., and carried unanimously, that the 
capital of the bank be increased by the issue of 5,225 new shares of rupees 
1,000 each. The directors have determined to offer the new shares to the 
proprietors at par, each proprietor to be entitled to take up one new share 
for every old share he holds. 








ROYAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the Royal Bank 
of India was held at the bank office, Bombay, on the 23rd of September ; 
Andrew Grant, Esq., chairman of the board of directors, in the chair. 

The report of the directors showed that the total paid-up capital of the 
bank at that date amounted to Rs. 21,93,000. 

By the mail steamer which left Bombay on the 9th of September, Mr. 
H. B. Macculloch, who had been appointed agent of the bank in London, 
proceeded to England, to establish that agency. The directors hope to be 
able to operate in English exchange in the month of November, by which 
time they will have completed their arrangements with their London 
bankers, and Mr. Macculloch will probably be in a position to commence 
business. They expect also to be in a position to open the branch of the 
bank at Calcutta in the course of October. In the interior they have 
decided upon opening at Ahmedabad, Surat, and Belgaum, and these 
agencies will be established as soon as the monsoon has passed off. 

The Chairman said—The Royal Bank has not been long enough 
established yet to enable us to form an idea of its future, but I think I 
may say without boasting that it has commenced auspiciously, and gives 
every promise of success. We seem in a more than ordinary degree to 
have secured the confidence of the public, as is evinced by the number of our 
depositors, and by the way the bank is spoken of out of doors; and it is 
reasonable to expect that with watchfulness on the part of the board, and 
energetic action by the manager, the bank should thrive and increase be- 
yond other similar establishments among us. It is a child of your own, a 
local institution, and its success is intimately connected with your success. 
Other banking establishments deserve and have our best wishes for their 
prosperity, but none of them evokes our sympathies like “the Royal ;” 
their profits go to England to be enjoyed by strangers, our profits go to our 
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own pockets. On the subject of branches I have to inform you that the 
directors, after mature consideration, came to the conclusion that the 
establishment of branches up country would be a beneficial step for the 
interests of the bank; and after a very careful inquiry they selected 
Ahmedabad, Surat, and Belgaum, as the first up-country stations at which 
to establish branches. The directors have secured for these out stations 
trustworthy, intelligent, and experienced men to act as managers, and they 
trust that ere long, under their direction, these branches will prove lucra- 
tive feeders to the head office, both in the way of getting deposits and for 
exchange operations. Should these branches succeed, as the directors 
anticipate, it is their intention, with the consent of the shareholders, 
further to develop the system of up-country agencies, and so to spread in 
process of time a network of agencies over all the trading localities in the 
Presidency ; thus giving them constant employment for their capital, and 
for the deposits they may be entrusted with. Such a system takes time to 
develop, but sooner or later perseverance will have its reward. The directors 
feel assured that, in such inland business, there is a vast unworked field 
for joint-stock banking enterprise. The board have further taken steps to 
organise the agency at Calcutta, and they hope to have it soon in working 
order. It is of material importance to have an established agency at Cal- 
cutta, not only to take advantage of exchange in operations to England, 
but also for numberless other banking purposes, such as purchase and sale 
of government paper, remittance of government drafts from England, ex- 
change operations between this and Bengal, &c. With regard to the 
London agency, the report has told you that Mr. Macculloch has gone to 
England to start the branch there. Negotiations have been opened with 
the London and Westminster Bank, to act as our London bankers, and 
although they are still incomplete, I think Iam not premature in saying 
that we have secured the connexion with that most influential bank, on 
terms equal to those afforded to any other banking company. I need 
hardly point out the importance of drawing on so well known and high 
standing a bank, one of the greatest, if not the greatest of those noble 
joint-stock banking establishments which are not the least wonders of 
London. It is with extreme gratification that I have to report that the 
meetings of the board, while we have been associated together, composed 
as it is of European and native members, have always been characterised 
by the utmost cordiality and harmony, as was to be expected where so 
much mutual good-will and respect for each other prevail. I have again 
to thank you, in the name of the other directors and my own, for the 
honour you have done us, and to assure you that the interests of the 
Royal shall have our continued and watchful care. 

It was proposed by Manecklall Purshotumdass, Esq., seconded by 
Cursetjee Jehangeer Tarachund, Esq., and carried : 

That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the chairman for his 
able conduct in the chair. 





THE STANDARD BANK OF BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue first general meeting of the shareholders of this company was held 
on the 2nd October at the London Tavern; John Paterson, Esq., in the 
chair. The following report was taken as read :— 

“ Although only a very few months have elapsed since the incorporation 
of the company, and although the field of operations is very distant, it 
will be seen from the balance-sheet and profit and loss account annexed to 
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this report, that after payment of all interest on deposits, and deduction 
of rebate on all bills discounted, but not yet due, the net profits amount 
to £4,792. 3s. Out of these profits the directors have placed £110. 1s. 8d. 
as a half-yearly payment to the credit of preliminary expenses; 
£1,176. 11s. 3d. to suspense account (to be applied as the shareholders may 
direct, to remuneration of the directors and auditors for their services, 
and to payment of income tax for the proprietors) ; and they recommend 
that £3,375 be applied to the payment of a dividend of 6s. 9d. per share, 
free from income tax, on the 10,000 shares of the first and second issues, 
being at the rate of nearly 12 per cent. per annum on the capital paid up ; 
£100 of the unappropriated balance, together with £10,000 received in 
premiums on the second issue of shares (in all £10,100), the directors 
recommended should be carried to a reserve fund for the benefit of the 
bank, and that the balance of £30. 10s. 1d. be carried forward to profit 
and loss new account. It is very satisfactory to the directors to have to 
report further, that if for the period during which the bank has been 
established, the most complete success has crowned their efforts, the 

rospects for the future are most encouraging. In Port Elizabeth, 
= sme and Victoria West the company have taken over, through 
amalgamation of the Commercial Bank of Port Elizabeth, a very safe and 
lucrative business, and on terms which, by the last returns of that bank, 
will yield a handsome result to the Standard Bank. In Colesberg and 
Fauresmith, through amalgamation of the Colesberg Bank, they have 
secured an equally valuable business for that quarter. Negociations are 
going on with the British Kaffrarian Bank, the Somerset East Bank, the 
Albert Bank, the Bloemfontein Bank, and the Commercial Bank of Natal, 
for incorporation of such local banks upon equitable bases, and which the 
directors believe will prove most lucrative. Arrangements have been 
made for opening branches in Cape Town, Graham’s Town, Cradock, 
Adelaide, and Aliwal, the working of which will be supervised by local 
boards composed of influential gentlemen, and with the promised support 
of many of the leading mercantile houses in those places. In accordance 
with the Articles of Association, the whole of the Directors, viz., James 
Black, Esq.; Alexander Croll, Esq.; William Duthie, Esq.; 8. Bolton 
Edenborough, Esq.; Alfred Jarvis, Esq.; John Paterson, Esq. ; Thomas 
Stenhonse, Esq.; John Torrance, Esq.; Edward Weston, Esq.; and 
Robert White, Esq., retire from office at this meeting, but, being eligible, 
they offer themselves for re-election. The auditors of the company, 
George Harvey Jay, Esq., and Henry Thurburn, Esq., also retire from 
office at this meeting, and being eligible for re-election, they offer them- 
selves accordingly.” 


Balance-Sheet, June 30th, 1863; 








Dr. 
Capital paid-u on, re ae = a ; £72,950 0 0 
Note circulation, deposits and interest, bills payable, and 
other liabilities ... ove wos ove ees nes we «©114,154 9 4 
To profit and loss :— 
Premium on second isssue of 5,000 shares 10,000 0 0 
Net profit to 30th June, 1863, as per 
profit and loss account ... ave eee 5,623 17 10 
—. 15,623 17 10 
£202,728 7 2 
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Cr. 
Cash on hand, and with bankers... oe ene oe we £41,561 2 
Bills discounted, bills receivable, &c. ... oe on .- 158,560 13 
Bank premises, furniture, fittings, &c. ... aie oa sits 404 17 
Prelimimary expenseS = sso ene teen nee tee 2,201 13 


ni none 


£202,728 7 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. . 
Charges, including rent, taxes, salaries, and all other expenses 


at head office and branches... me ove eee ove £1,092 8 10 
Balance carried down ae ae aoe ose deo ose 5,623 17 10 


£6,716 6 8 


| 


Cr. 
Gross profits to 30th June, 1863, after deducting interest on 
deposit receipts, and on calls paid in advance ove oe £6,716 6 8 











£6,716 6 8 
APPROPRIATION, 
Dr. 
Rebate on bills discounted, and not yet due... £831 14 10 
Amount written off preliminary expenses ... 110 1 8 
Amount carried to reserve fun ons ew. 10,100 0 0 


Amount carried to suspense account ... -- 1,176 11 3 
Dividend of 6s. 9d, per share on 10,000 shares, 
being at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum 
on the collective sums paid upon such 


shares ... vee aan we mes -. 3,375 0 0 
Balance carried to profit and loss new ac- 
count ... eee eee 


eee eee eee 3010 1 
_—__ 15,623 17 10 


£15,623 17 10 








r. 
Balance brought down 


ee a aa £5,623 17 10 
Premium of £2 per share on second issue of 5,000 shares 


. ~—-10,000 0 0 
£15,623 17 10 








The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated the 
shareholders on the success of the undertaking. o every respect success 
had accompanied their proceedings. From the starting very little effort 
was necessary to place it on the Stock Exchange. The preliminary ex- 
penses had been kept at a very low figure, and very few institutions, with 
a capital of £2,000,000, could boast of having been started for the pre- 
liminary expenditure of £2,200. (Hear, hear.) He desired to call atten- 
tion, also, to the economical manner in which the bank was conducted 
The current expenses up to the 30th of June only amounted to the small 
sum of £1,002, including the expenses incurred in the branches in the 
colony and at the parent office. The charges would bear comparison with 
those of any other institution. There was another point on which th 

might congratulate themselves, and that was the promptness with which 
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the bank had been got into operation. They must not forget that the field 
of operations was 9,000 miles distant. Even in England it required time 
to get a bank into working operation, but in this case, notwithstanding the 
distance, they had got it into working order almost as speedily as they 
could have done at home. It was particularly gratifying to him (the 
chairman) having just returned from the scene of their operations, to be 
able to say the prospects of the bank were most gratifying and encouraging. 
They had a large business at Port Elizabeth, one of the most important 
towns in the colony, and at several towns in the interior, and he had no 
doubt their business would yield a very large dividend to the shareholders. 
(Hear, hear.) Everything had been done by the local boards of directors 
that could be done, and those local boards enjoyed local confidence, and 
they were also entitled to enjoy the confidence of the shareholders. Their 
business could not be entrusted to better men. (Hear, hear.) Some por- 
tions of their business only were in operation, but everything had gone on 
satisfactorily, even beyond their most sanguine expectations. Knowing 
the statements he had made to be facts, he had great pleasure in moving 
the adoption of the report. (Applause.) 

Mr. Stenhouse seconded the motion. 

A Shareholder said the nominal capital was £2,000,000. Their present 
paid-up capital, taking the recent call into consideration, was £120,000. 
There was £250,000 in the colony, making altogether £370,000. He wished 
to know how much more was likely to be called up, or if there were to be 
a new issue of shares, or did they merely intend to call up the £25 shares, 
and if that were to be final ? 

A Shareholder asked was it intended to make an additional issue of new 
shares ? 

The Chairman said it was not intended to call up more than £25 on the 
10,000 shares. 

The Chairman said if the business of the colony required more than 
£500,000 the board would go .in for additional capital, or make further 
calls ; but they would not do so until they could satisfy the shareholders 
it was necessary. (Hear.) Unless they could see their way to dividing an 
equal dividend on a larger capital they would not ask them for any 
additional money, and when they had arrived at that point they imagined 
the shareholders would be very willing to second them. 

A Shareholder ‘said 10,000 shares in the Commercial Bank represented a 
capital of £60,000, with an amount in the reserve fund: he wished to 
know how much was paid for this—did the amount exceed £50,000 ? 

The Chairman—The amount paid for the shares in the Commercial 
Bank was £11. 2s. 3d. per share, which multiplied by 10,000 would give 
the amount. The reserve fund of the Commercial Bank taken over was 
£7,000, making altogether £67,500. 

A Shareholder asked what amount of premium had been given to the 
Commercial Bank. 

The Chairman—About £40,000. 

The Shareholder understood the profits of the Commercial Bank were 
to be merged in the Standard Bank since January last, but he had since 
— they had been divided amongst the shareholders of the Commercial 

The Chairman said the position of the question was this. The profits 
made by the Commercial Bank from the Ist of January to the 30th of 
June were never rebated until the present time. All the profits the share- 
holders of the Commercial Bank received were the profits of their own 


- 
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bank since January. If they had admitted them to a share in the 
Standard Bank profits their profits would be larger than they were at 
present 

The Shareholder asked whether, under the circumstances of the 
purchase, they ought to have given the Commercial Bank shareholders a 
sum of of £10,000 on the issue of 5,000 shares. 

The Chairman thought a complaint of this kind ought not to be made 
on this side of the water, for had the Commercial Bank come in in 
January they would have had a beneficial interest in the second issue of 
5,000 shares. In addition they had received from the Commercial Bank 
the whole of their rebate, £4,000, which was beyond their original 
contract. , 

In reply to further questions, 

The Chairman said the terms of amalgamation with other banks were 
an exchange of shares at the price paid for them in the market abroad, 
and the prices of the day paid at the Stock Exchange for their shares. 
The Standard shares were exchanged at from 30 to 36, the quoted prices 
at the time. The Commercial shares sold at 15s. Their price included 
6 per cent., therefore they bought dearer than the Standard did. With 
respect to odd shares they bought them to pay 15 per cent. With the 
exception of Victoria West, they had opened branches at no places except 
where banking business had been carried on before. They had local 
boards at all their branches, as they thought it safer to trust them than 
managers. Interest would be paid to shareholders who had paid up the 
full amount of their shares beyond the amount called up. 

The motion for the adoption of the report was then unanimously agreed 
to 


On the motion of Mr. Jarvis, seconded by Mr. Black, the dividend at 
the rate of 6s. 9d. a share, free of income-tax, and payable on and after the 
12th October, was confirmed. £1,000 was then voted to the directors, as 
remuneration for their past services. The articles of association requiring 
that all the directors should retire at the first general meeting, to give the 
shareholders the right of electing, the announcement of their retirement 
was accompanied with the intimation that they offered themselves for 
re-election, and, there being no opposition, they were re-elected, viz., 
Messrs. J. Black, A. Croll, W. Duthie, S. Bolton Edenborough, A. Jarvis, 
J. Paterson, T. Stenhouse, J. Torrance, E. Weston, and R. White. 

Messrs. G. Harvey Jay and H. Thurburn were re-elected auditors, and 
£25 each voted to them for their past services. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, Mr. Paterson, for his 
successful exertions at the Cape in establishing the bank and negotiating 
the arrangements with the amalgamated institutions ; and, on the motion 
of the chairman, a similar compliment was paid to Messrs. Croll and Black 
for their valuable services in the colony in preparing the way for the 
negotiations in the colony before Mr. Paterson arrived. 

A vote of thanks was also passed in favour of the manager, secretary, 
and other officers of the bank, both in London and the colonies. 

The meeting was then made special to alter a certain clause in the deed 
of association, in order, first, to allow a discretion to the chief branch at 
Port Elizabeth as to making the notes issued by the other branches payable 
there; the purpose of this alteration being to avoid the necessity of 
keeping in hand double the requisite quantity of gold. Secondly, to sub- 
stitute six for two months before the ordinary meeting as the period to 
which the accounts of all the branches were to be made up, it being ex- 
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plained that it was impossible, owing to their distance from each other and 
from the mother colony, to get the accounts over within su short a time 
as two months. 

Resolutions affirming these changes were proposed and carried, and 
after a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors, the proceedings 
terminated. 





UNION BANK OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE (LIMITED). 


An extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors of this company was 
held at the London Tavern, on the 5th October, for the purpose of 
confirming resolutions passed at a previous meeting for amalgamating this 
company with the English, Belgian and the Netherlands Bank: Mr. Col- 
chester in the chair. 

The advertisement convening the meeting having been read, 

The Chairman said, that in accordance with the act of parliament it was 
necessary that they should call the present meeting to confirm the resolu- 
tions passed at the extraordinary general meeting held on the 14th Sep- 
tember. 

The Secretary therefore read the resolution, which was in effect an 
agreement, by which the Union Bank of England and France would be 
amalgamated with the English, Belgian, and Netherlands Bank, under the 
name of the European Bank. 

The motion having been formally put and carried, 

A Shareholder asked what position their chairman would take in the 
new company. 

The Chairman replied that he would occupy the position of deputy 
chairman in the new company, and would continue to take as much in- 
terest in the bank as he had hitherto done. (Hear.) 

The proceedings were then brought to a close with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 





ENGLISH, BELGIAN, AND NETHERLANDS BANK (LIMITED). 


An extraordinary general meeting of the proprietors of this company was 
held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on the 8th October, for 
the purpose of confirming certain resolutions passed at an extraordinary 
general meeting held on the 16th September ; Mr. M‘Naughten in the chair. 
The notice convening the meeting having been read by the secretary, 
The Chairman explained that the meeting was merely called for the 
purpose of confirming resolutions passed at a previous meeting, so as to 
carry out the amalgamation of this bank with the United Bank of England 
and France. The resolutions were to the effect, that an agreement for the 
amalgamation of the Union Bank of England and France (Limited), and 
this company, dated the 28th day of August last, should be approved. 
That the name, subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, should be 
changed to the European Bank (Limited), and that the capital of the 
company should be increased to £2,000,000, divided into 40,000 shares of 
£50 each, and that the existing regulations of this company should, from 
a day to be fixed by the directors, be annulled, and in lieu thereof other 
r tions, which had been laid before the last meeting, adopted. He 
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concluded by moving “ That the special resolution passed at the meeting of 
the shareholders held at the London Tavern on the 16th of September be 
confirmed,” 


The motion was put and carried, and the proceedings terminated. 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


An extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders in this bank was 
held on the 8th of October at the London Tavern, for the pean of 
declaring an interim dividend for the half-year ending the 30th of June 
last. Mr. Mitchell, M.P., occupied the chair. 

The notice convening the meeting having been read, 

The Chairman congratulated the shareholders on the general ooesy 
of the institution. He did not refer so much to its value in the Stoc 
Exchange as to the fact that every half-year the proprietary was acquiring 
a wider basis by the admission of many small holders who were looking to 
the bank as a valuable means of investment. He begged also to refer to 
the increase that every half-year took place in their deposits, and con- 
sidered both the circumstances as important as any dividend they might 
be able to recommend. They had always laid great stress upon the fact 
that on credit depended the prosperity of a ot and the only saf 
for that was an ample reserve fund. (Hear.) Circumstances not 
hitherto enabled them to make up the reserve fund to anything like the 
amount it should be. Last year they had an unhappy loss of £50,000, 
and had to clear it off, and did not therefore stop anything for a reserve 
fund. But things were now in a different position. That was not the 
time they generally proposed an addition to the reserve fund-——they kept 
it back to the annual meeting in April ; but the directors considered it was 
indispensable, in declaring the dividend, to keep such a sum as would go 
far at the close of the year towards making a large addition to the reserve 
fund, and thereby confirm the good credit the bank now happily enjoyed. 
He would state in round numbers what the profit and loss accounts had 
been. They never gave them exactly at that meeting; but he would state 
the amount within a few hundreds. They had carried forward £4,368 
undivided profits, and during the half-year ended the 30th June last the 
earnings amounted to £51,559, being at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum. 
(Cheers.) These sums made in round numbers a total sum of £56,000. 
In proposing the dividend payable out of that sum they took into 
account that in consequence of the unfortunate loss to which he 
had referred the proprietors had received only one dividend of 2} 
per cent. during the previous year. The directors resolved, therefore, to 
give a compensating dividend for the half-year ending 30th of June. They 
proposed to pay for that half-year a dividend atthe rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, or 5 per cent. for the half-year free of income-tax. (Cheers.) That 
would absorb £32,200, and leave £23,800 of undivided profits to be carried 
forward to next half-yearly account, and ultimately to be absorbed in the 
reserve fund. At the present moment their affairs, according to their 
knowledge, were in a most satisfactory position; but of course in a bank 
in the East they had not the same control over the managers as at home. 
There were branches in operation at Rangoon and Kurachee, and they were 
determined to open a branch in Batavia. A gentleman who had experi- 
ence in Holland, and understood the language, was on his way out to open 
the bank. In conclusion, he moved that an interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
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for the half-year ended 30th of June last, free of income-tax, be declared; 
payable on and after the 14th inst. 

. Huggins reminded the chairman that they were entitled to raise a 
capital of £1,000,000, of which only £644,000 had been paid up, leaving a 
residue to be obtained of £356,000. He wished to know if the directors had 
considered the propriety of issuing the additional amount. They might 
do so with advantage to the bank, and thereby form a reserve fund. That 
would enable them to enjoy adividend without deduction for reserve fund. 

The Chairman : We have power to extend our capital, on application 
to the Treasury, to £3,000,000. “We have power to extend it to £1,000,000 
without reference to the Treasury : but if we thought fit to make an ap- 
plication to the Treasury they would agree to it as a matter of course. 
The question of extension of capital has been repeatedly, and is now, under 
the serious consideration of the directors. (Hear, hear.) We can make 
this increase of capital without ca’'ing a meeting of the shareholders. 

Mr. Peter Bell seconded the motion for the declaration of the dividend. 

The motion was adopted; and the proceedings closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors. 





ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 


A GENERAL meeting of shareholders of the Oriental Bank was held at their 
offices, Threadneedle Street, on Oct. 22nd ; Mr. H. G. Gordon in the chair. 

After the usual preliminary business, 

The chief manager, Mr. C. J. F. Stuart, read the balance-sheet for the 
half-year ending the 30th of June last. It was as follows :— 

Dr. 
Promissory notes in circulation not bearing interest one £657,852 12 0 
Bills of exchange in circulation not bearing interest ‘<0 5,187,551 7 6 
Balances due to other banks ose ove eee ove 23,141 1 1 
Cash deposited not bearing interest ... pen aid rs 2,010,693 2 2 
Cash deposited, bearing interest soo eet - 6,026,284 7 3 

0 


Total due to the public... ove 
Capital pe up ... ais eco «ee £1,260,000 0 
Reserved surplus fund... eee «- 252,000 0 
Insurance fund ... aan site ood 50,000 0 
Dividends remaining unpaid ... wen 4,216 10 
Balance of profit and loss after 
defraying all current charges... 115,905 17 





ee £13,855,522 


_— 


0 


» coco 


1,682,122 7 4 
Due to shareholders a a eee £15,537,644 17 4 





ee 
SS 


Or. 
Coin and bullion i «ws ai ode ize + £2,775,883 14 
Balances due from other banks a wee poe diet 1,221,332 4 
Promissory notes or bills of other banks... ane éa6 45,025 0 





Government securities ... po oe init ne ene 1,047,127 
Landed or other property of the corporation... «1. a+. 172,998 15 
Debts secured by landed or other property ase e0e 50,293 14 
Notes and bills discounted or other debts due to the corpo- 
ration, not included under the foregoing heads, and 
exclusive of all debts abandoned as bad ... ae ew 10,224,984 1 11 


4 

5 

0 

£4,042,240 18 9 
7 4 

2 

2 





Total ‘ie ie min si w» £15,537,644 17-4 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To amount required to pay an interim dividend for the 
half-year to this date eee eo eee oes oss 


£88,200 0 0 
Balance ... 


27,705 17 4 





£115,905, 17 4 





By account of net profit for the half-year June 30, 1863, 
after defraying current charges and providing for all 
bad and doubtfal debts... oe boo atest £111,727 210 

Amount of profit undivided, at December 31, 1862 ove 4,178 14 6 





£115,905 17 4 








The Chairman said that a special object of the meeting was simply to 
declare a dividend for the half-year ending the 30th of June last. This 
only embraced the proceedings of the last six months. No audited 
accounts were permitted at this meeting; they were reserved till April, 
when he had no doubt that they would present such a statement and 
pay such a dividend as would satisfy the shareholders of the continued 
prosperity of the bank. He had to declare a dividend of 35s. per share, 
or 7 per cent. for the half-year, payable on and after the 2nd of November, 
free of income tax. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. 





MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Aw extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of this company 
was held on the 21st October, at the Clarence Hotel, Manchester. The 
object of the meeting was to empower the directors to issue to Messrs. 
Loyd, Entwisle, and Co., as many shares as they wished to take in pay- 
ment for the goodwill of their establishment, which has now been incor- 

rated with the District Bank. The number of shares in the Distric- 

ank is 75,000, and the attendance at the meeting was sufficient to repre- 
sent fully one-third of that number of shares. A resolution was unani- 
mously passed, with a view to carry out the object of the meeting, 
empowering the directors to issue 7,232 new shares, and these, we 
understand, are all the new shares which are to be created. 





BANK OF WALES (LIMITED). 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the members of the above bank 
was held on the 23rd October, at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
receiving the directors and auditors’ reports, a statement of accounts, 
and a balance-sheet of the company up to the 30th of September, 1863. 
Mr. J. W. Daniel occupied the chair. 

The following report and balance-sheet were read :— 

“Your directors, in submitting to the shareholders the accounts of the 
bank from its commencement to the 30th September last, beg to inform 
them that the first branch of the company was opened on the 5th of May 
last, since which time. five other branches have been added prior to the 
30th September. During the present month two more branches have been 
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opened, and the directors are now making arrangements to establish 
branches in other districts, under favourable auspices. The short time the 
bank has been in active operation renders it scarcely practicable to present 
a profit and loss account, and a further difficulty exists in the custom which 
has hitherto prevailed in some towns, of making up accounts in the months 
of June and December only. From the short experience, however, which 
your directors have had of the districts in which your business is trans- 
acted, they feel confident that theexpectations of success which induced the 
formation of the company are likely to be fully realised. It was intended 
that the first meeting should be held in the early part of next year, but 
the act of parliament providing for the first meeting being held within 
twelve months from the date of the incorporation of the company, viz., 
the 23rd October, 1862, renders this early meeting necessary. In com- 
pliance with the articles of association, the auditors appointed by the 
directors now retire from office, and Mr. Arthur Cooper and Mr. 
Edwin H. Galsworthy, offer themselves for re-election.” 


Balance-sheet, Sept. 30th, 1863. 











Dr. 
TE ae ae ae ll 
Amount due on current and deposit accounts ... eee eee 36,493 9 5 
Drafts issued, and other liabilities ee ose eee oe 26,455 12 11 
Profit and loss __... eco ase “a die ove 822 12 9 
£97,962 15 1 

Cr. 
Preliminary expenses... eee £6,278 12 6 


Expenses of establishing and purchasing branches, salaries, 
rent, &c. men eae oe ie ae itn aa 5,111 12 1 
Bills discounted, loans, cash at bankers, &c. ... eee ‘ae 86,572 10 6 


£97,962 15 1 





The Chairman said this meeting was called in compliance with the act 
of parliament.. It would have been more satisfactory to the board if they 
had been carrying on business for a longer time, so that they would have 
been able to present to the shareholders something like a financial result ; 
but at the commencement circumstances arose over which the directors 
had no control, and which compelled them to submit to legal arbitrement. 
As soon as this was settled, the board opened branches, selected gentlemen 
to manage those branches, not only influential, but perfectly trustworthy, 
and with ability for their several offices. This was a work of time, and 
rendered it impossible to show the shareholders anything like a balance of 
accounts. The first branches were opened on the 15th of May, then others 
on the 2nd of July, and the last on the Ist and 14th of October. That 
was sufficient evidence that it would not be desirable, if practicable, to 
produce any full statement of the business. He might say, however, that 
the business transacted was of a very satisfactory character. They had 
endeavoured to carry it out as economically as they could, consistently 
with efficiency: he did believe, from the general aspect of the business, 
and the way it was now conducted, that the bank was fairly launched, and 
they had a further prospect, with increased capital, of increased prosperity 
to the bank. He moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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The auditors were re-appointed, and a donation of £10 each presented 
them for their labours to this time. 

The meeting was then made special, and a resolution passed for repeal- 
ing the article numbered 19, and for altering the several articles numbered 
respectively 47, 71, 75, 111, 112, and 116 of the present articles of associa- 
tion and regulations of the bank. 

The alterations were purely technical. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 





THE BANK OF VICTORIA. 


Tue following report was presented to the proprietors at the half-yearly 
general meeting, held at the bank, in Collins Street, Melbourne, on 
Tuesday, 4th August :— 

The board of management beg leave to submit the following statement 
of the business of the bank for the half-year ending 30th June, 1863 :— 
Balance of undivided profits, 31st December, 1862, £1,839. 10s. 6d.; net 
profits for past half-year after writing off bank furniture in full, 
£28,643. 1s. 1d.; together, £30,482. 11s. 7d.; which the directors pro- 
pose to apportion as follows, viz.: to dividend at 10 per cent, £25,000 ; 
reserve fund, £5,000 (£30,000); leaving £482. 11s. 7d., being balance of 
undivided profits carried forward. This meeting will have to elect three 
directors in the room of the Hon. J. P. Bear, M.L.C., the Hon. Wm. 
Highett, M.L.C., and the Hon. Wm. Nicholson, M.L.A., who retire by 
rotation, two of whom are eligible for ré-election. The candidates are— 
the Hon. J. P. Bear, M.L.C., Wm. Highett, M.L.C., the Hon. Wm. 
Nicholson, M.L.A., and E. B. Wight, Esq., J.P. Two auditors will also 
have to be elected for the ensuing year. The following duly qualified 
proprietors are candidates for the vacancies ; viz., Capt. » ms Dane, the 
Hon. Wm. Hull, M.L.C., and E. P. 8. Sturt, Esq., P.M. The election in 
both cases will take place by ballot, to commence after the ordinary 
business of the meeting, and close at four o’clock. The dividend will be 
payable at the head officé on and after to-morrow, and in London and at 
the branches on receipt of advices. 


Bank of Victoria, 
Melbourne, 4th August, 1863. 
Henry Miter, Chairman. 
(Signed) Joun Maruezson, General Manager. 


Aggregate Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1863. 


Dr. 
Proprietors’ capital ~~ ‘i i a ies «- £500,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation on aan a os ae «. «268,553 0 0 
Bills in circulation pe si il a ii eee 694,201 18 3 
Deposits ag 54 interest accrued) ... can ose eo» 1,318,275 7 4 
Due to other banks sa aes sts om oap ove 30,769 7 6 
Reserve fund... ... one wi ove ioe ose ove 95,0600 0 0 
Profit and loss__... a ie aa oes eee ooo 44,147 7 7 








£2,950,947 0 8 
——— 
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Cr. 
Coin, buillion, and cash balances ‘iis ee pie! --- £670,791 1 2 
Bullion in transitu to London ... a met ae -- 383,385 0 0 
Due from other banks... tie see ous «- 149,985 19 10 


Bills receivable and other advances wad ae on + 1,614,988 10 3 
Policies of insurance - eco 4,453 10 1 
Bank remises, £138,728 ; less written ‘off, £17, 500 . aed 121,228 3 4 
Bank furniture...... ta ove on ab 6,164 16 0 





£2,950,947 0 8 








PROFIT AND LOSS. 
Current expenses, head office and 16 branches, with 12 sub- 

branches, including rents and depreciation in bank furniture £26,392 4 3 
Bank furniture (written off in full) ose oe -- 6,16416 0 
_—— bad and doubtful debts and depreciation in securities ... 7,500 0 0 


ice vee eee eee ee eee eee oe 








Dividend at 10 percent... a eae oe eee «-- £25,000 0 0 
Reserve fund ... ne oon ‘a ane as ‘ie «- 5,000 0 0 
Balance eos oes eee ooo eve eve eee eee 482 11 7 








£30,482 11 7 





Balance from 31st December, 1862 «. £1,839 10 6 
Gross profit for half-year oe deducting “all interest ‘paid or 
due to customers) ooo - ove ove -- 68,700 1 4 








£70,539 11 10 
eos £30,482 11 7 
£30,482 11 7 











RESERVED FUND. 
Balance <a a me oti ‘ile ai on --- £100,000 0 0 


£100,000 0 0 











Balance from 31st December, i862 .. en ose een --- £95,000 0 0 
Transfer from profit and loss “ bee ooo eee -- 5,000 0 0 
0 0 


£100,000 








The following report. and statement having been read to the meeting, 
the following resolutions were carried unanimously :—Moved by T. 
Payne, and seconded by Thomas Mowbray, Esq., “ That the report now 
read be adopted, printed and circulated amongst theshareholders.’ Moved 
by William Villeneuve Smith, Esq., and seconded by Alexander Hislop, 
Hoa. : : “That the thanks of the meeting be presented to the Chairman and 
Board of Management for the attention given to the interests of the bank 
during the past half-year.’”? Moved by the Hon. J. P. Beor, M.L.C., and 
seconded by E. B. Wright, Esq. : “That P. H. Nunn and H. N. Hull , Esgs. by 
be Scrutineers at the elections now to take place.” 

Result of the Ballot.—Directors: The ee. W. Nicholson, M.L.A., 218 
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votes; the Hon. J. P. Bear, M. L. C., 204; the Hon. Wm. Highett, M.L.C., 

189 ; Edward Byam ~~ Esq., J.P., 186. Auditors: E. P. S. Sturt, 

mete ag votes; the Hon. Wm. Hull, M.L.C., 277; Captain John 
ane, 79. 
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CHARTERED mee’ OF INDIA, LONDON AND 
Tue following circular has been issued by the directors of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, with regard to an issue of 
new shares :— 





17th October, 1863. 

At a full meeting of the court of directors held this day, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously :— 

1. That for the purposes of the bank it is deemed by this court n 
to increase the capital of the company to the sum of £750,000 by the 
creation of further capital to the extent of £250,000 in 10,000 shares of 
£25 each, to be paid up in full as hereinafter mentioned, and (the requisite 
assent of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury having been obtained) 
that such further capital be created accordingly. 

2. That such shares be and the same are hereby issued at a premium of 
£10 sterling per share, (such premiums to be added to the reserved fund 
of the bank,) and allotted at such premium to the shareholders appearing 
on the registers in London and Bombay, on the 30th day of November 
next, (two days previously to which the registers are to be closed,) in the 
proportion of one share for two existing shares held by them; and on or 
before the 31st of December next a written notice must be given to the 
directors by the several shareholders of their intention to accept such allot- 
ment, and the premium of £10, together with the first instalment of £5 
per share, must be paid, failing which acceptance and payment the allot- 
ment will become void. 

3, That the amount payable in respect of such shares be paid by the 
following instalments, viz.:—The premium of £10 and first instalment of 
£5 per share on the 31st December, 1863, a further instalment of £7. 10s. 
per share on the 1st July,-1864, and a further instalment of £2 10s. per 
share on the 1st January, 1865; such payments to be made in London or 
Bombay according as,the shares are respectively registered. 

4. That in respect of the first instalment of the new capital, the pro- 
prietors be entitled to share in the profits of the bank for the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1864; in respect of the second instalment for the half- 
year ending 31st December, 1864 ; and in respect of the third instalment for 
the half-year ending 30th June, 1865. 

5. That shareholders shall have the option of prepaying the last instal- 
ments on the Ist of January or Ist of July, 1864, and be thereupon 
entitled to a dividend for the half-year commencing from such day of 
payment. 

6. That interest at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum shall be paid on 
the second and third instalments from the time they respectively become 
due until payment thereof. 

7. That for any odd share held by any proprietor on the 30th November 
next, a memorandum entitling the holder to one-half interest in a new 
share will be issued on application at the offices of the bank in London or 
Bombay, and a provision is to be endorsed thereon that the same must be 
presented at the bank, together with a similar memorandum, on or before 
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the 31st December next, thereby entitling the holder of such two memoran- 
dums to one new share, and on which day the premium and first instalment 
in respect of such new share are to be paid, otherwise the right to such 
share will become absolutely forfeited. 

8. That all shares not allotted as above provided for are to be disposed 
of for the benefit of the bank at the discretion of the court. 

9. That on payment of the first instalment of £5 per share the holder 
of each share shall sign such a deed of accession to the company’s deed of 


settlement as the directors shall require, and shall be thereupon registered 
as shareholder. 


y= 
> 


THE STANDARD BANK OF AFRICA. 


Apvices from the Cape of Good Hope state that the Standard Bank 
of Africa, having amalgamated with the late Commercial Bank, was 
now fairly at work. The Commercial Bank ceased to exist on the 
30th of June, and the Standard Bank was vigorously carrying for- 
ward the business. Arrangements for amalgamation with the British 
Kaffrarian Bank had been definitively agreed upon, and the share- 
holders of the Colesburg Bank had acquiesced in the proposition made 
by the Standard directors, and that amalgamation would be forthwith 
effected. The Standard Bank had, it was stated, a sufficient number 
of branches for its business, and it was imagined that it would make 
satisfactory progress. The head office was in Port Elizabeth, and the 
branches already in active operation were at Uitenhage, Colesburg, 
Victoria West, Natal, and agencies at Humansdorp and Zuurbron, 


while branches would be shortly opened at Grahamstown and Graaff- 
Reinet. 





— 





QUINQUENNIAL ANALYSIS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

Tue result of the late half-yearly meetings shows the extraor- 
dinary progress of the several important metropolitan joint- 
stock banks. It cannot be denied that the figures submitted 
in the annexed table are of the most startling character. They 
demonstrate in the most complete degree the wonderful pros- 
perity of the existing establishments. At present competition 
does not seem to have produced any unfavourable effect ; 
whether it will hereafter remains to be ascertained. With 
the progress of the last five years every one should be satisfied ; 
and there can be no question that the management which has 
produced this state of things is sound, and is likely to be con- 
ducted with advantage in the future. The employment of the 
ample resources which they have at command will enable them 
to maintain their dividends, and in some instances probably 
to increase them. If the new banks shall at a later date 
exhibit similar results, the directors and managers will be fully 
entitled to the thanks of their various proprietaries. 
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THE ABRASION OF THE GOLD COINAGE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue discussions which have appeared of late in the public journals 
respecting the gold discoveries of California, &c., seem to afford a 
favourable opportunity for inquiring whether or no the system at 
present in operation for the restoration of the gold coinage to the 
legal standard weight works in all respects as satisfactorily as was 
anticipated by its projectors. 

The letters and articles which have been recently written upon the 
increase of gold in this country have spoken of depreciation where, 
we are of opinion, they should have used the term diminution in 
value. ‘The currency becomes depreciated either by abrasion, or by 
the introduction of alloy, as was the case to a deplorable extent in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The metallic currency becomes diminished 
in value when its quantity is increased, as with any other article. 
There is a wide difference between these two effects, and we think, 
for the sake of acknowledging the important distinction which exists 
between them, a difference of terms should also be adopted. 

The money of Great Britain has undergone many and violent 
changes since the introduction of the metallic portion of her currency, 
and the close observer cannot fuil to perceive the deficiencies which 
at the present day are allowed to remain ; partly we may fairly pre- 
sume on account of the difficulty of obtaining an investigation, and 
partly from the fact that it is necessary, in order to arrive at the 
truth, to penetrate into the haunts of abrased coin. 

The Bank of England is deputed by the Government to charge 4d. 
for every light sovereign, and 3d. for every light half sovereign tendered 
to them, whether in exchange for their notes, or in any other transac- 
tion involving a payment of gold to the Bank of England. This may 
appear, at first sight, to work admirably in keeping the gold coins up 
to the standard, and to be quite sufficient protection against any serious 
depreciation ; but we must remove the epidermis under which this 
inscrutable circulation proceeds, and endeavour to ascertain how much 
and in what proportion the metal returns to the Bank for renovation. 
To ascertain this to a certainty is next to impossible without calling 
in all the coin ; itis also a matter of the greatest difficulty to determine 
what proportion of the coinage is always below the standard, taking 
an average of the coins withdrawn for recoinage by the Bank of 
England. Such statistics as we find in Doubleday’s Financial History 
of England, when he tells us that the loss is 5s. per cent. in ten 
years, or 6d. per cent. per annum, are comparatively useless ; it is a 
mere conjecture to attempt to arrive at an average state of deprecia- 
tion by the small proportion of coins tested by the Bank 
scales; as the system proceeds it appears obvious that the 
difficulty must increase ; and why? Because each person on being 
made acquainted with this arrangement, whereby he loses some few 
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shillings possibly on the transaction, cannot be expected to reappear 
at the Bank of England under similar circumstances, when he knows 
that there are many ways of avoiding such unprofitable expenditure. 
It must be obvious that while the commercial people of London whose 
business calls them to the Bank of England are acquainted with the 
charge made by that institution for light gold they will not tender 
any there; and can it be wondered at? The instances are very few 
in which we find the individual will incur any unpublished expense of 
this kind for the common weal. The victim of such a charge looks 
upon it as a species of extortion which no explanation renders satis- 
factory. A man tenders his gold, and you charge him for it. He 
remonstrates, informing you that he has‘ just procured it from his 
banker in Lombard Street. You are very sorry, but those are the 
regulations of the establishment, and whether he likes it or not 
you cut his sovereigns and charge him for the deficiency, and after, in 
many cases,a good deal of abuse, he leaves you with a full de- 
termination never to present himself at the Bank of England 
again unless provided with notes. This may very possibly be 
the case of a man who has not the slightest objection to 
contribute his part towards the efficient working of the cur- 
rency. He pays his taxes willingly because he knows others pay 
their taxes, and that the thing is divided equitably among the nation ; 
but he has no proof whatever that other people contribute to the 
proper restoration of the gold coins ; in fact he makes inquiries, and 
soon discovers that others avoid this charge as much as it lies in their 
power. Before going to the Bank to take up a bill or to get notes, they go 
round to the neighbouring shops and get heavy sovereigns, and so the 
poor abraised coins are driven back into circulation, and may go away 
into the country to get lighter and thinner, until they are so depre- 
ciated that everybody looks at them with suspicion, and the chance 
of their ever reaching the Mint becomes hopelessly remote. There 
must, of necessity, under the present system be a class of people who 
use the currency, we may say, more than any other, and who do not 
coutribute one iota towards its restoration. 

We may form some idea of the extent to which this abrasion must 
go when we consider the number of coins which the nation needs ; 
although it is impossible to discover the exact amount or number of 
coins in circulation, some approximation may be arrived at. The 
Duke of Wellington estimated the gold coinage of Great Britain in 
1830 at 28 millions, and the rest of the metallic currency at 
13 millions. In 1840 collectively it reached 45 millions, and in 1853, 
60 millions. As the population increases we may presume, not- 
withstanding the increased banking facilities, that more coin will be 
necessary, as the agent by which industry is set in motion: making 
ample allowance for this, and also for the firm and broad basis upon 
which the paper currency rests, the metallic currency can never be 
superseded to such an extent as to render the depreciation of gold 
a matter of slight importanee. We have no wish for such discoveries 
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as were made in 1560, when the ministers of Queen Elizabeth seeing 
what a disgraceful state the coinage was in, had the coins stamped 
with their intrinsic value, whereby persons lost § by the operation ; 
and in 1694, when the nominal exchange between London and 
Amsterdam fell more than 20 per cent. against England, owing to 
the depreciation of her coinage, while the real exchange was in her 
favour. Macleod in his Theory and Practice of Banking, vol. 1. 
p- 158, says, speaking of the silver—“ In May, June and July, 1695, 
572 bags of silver coin, each containing £100, were brought into 
the Mint, which, according to the standard, should have weighed 
18,451 lbs., whereas they actually did weigh 9,480, making a defi- 
ciency of 8,971, which showed that the current silver coins were 
depreciated in the proportion of 10 to 22.” The present silver 
currency, however, is not likely to arrive at this fearful state of 
depreciation, as the Bank of England is under a contract to the 
Government to garble the silver received by them, and retire from 
circulation the worn and defaced, without making any charge to meet 
the deficiency. 

The new coinage of 1816 made a provision for this, by reducing 
the intrinsic value of the silver ; the lb. troy of silver, 37-40ths fine, 
being coined into 66 shillings instead of 62 as formerly—the four 
shillings being kept back to make up for the deterioration by abrasion. 
By this arrangement the silver coinage is sure to remain in the 
country. In France and most other countries one portion of 
standard gold is reckoned equal to 15} like portions of stan- 
dard silver; while in England they are as 1 to 14:287. In 
1696, £1,200,000 was expended in withdrawing the debased coin 
from circulation ; but this last instance has reference more to 
adulteration than deterioration by abrasion, and therefore does not 
come within the scope of the present inquiry. Thus we find that 
both by adulteration and abrasion the coinage has been allowed to 
proceed from time to time unchecked until it reached the disgraceful 
state we have mentioned, and there can be little doubt that at the 
present moment large masses of depreciated coin are in circulation, 
and have been for years, with the chance of their coming into 
the Bank and being renovated becoming still more remote as the de- 
terioration goes on. 

The more the public becomes acquainted with the fact that the 
Bank of England charges for the light gold, the less will be the chance 
of keeping the currency up to the standard. The surplus gold which 
the bankers cannot afford to have idle in their coffers must of necessity 
pass into the Bank ; especially from those bankers who have large 
railway accounts, and such as are compelled to receive depreciated 
coin, or lose their custom ; but rest assured a banker will prefer, if 
possible, to re-issue his gold, to debiting his customer with the charge 
made by the Bank of England. Many arguments can be advanced 


pro and con, and no doubt the difficulties which surround so complicated . 


# question are numerous ; but it appears incontrovertible that until 
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some scheme is devised whereby this pressure is removed, and the 
gold flows into the Bank of its own accord, no approximation to the 
standard weight can be maintained. Macleod again remarks, vol. i., 
page 294: “Owing to the effective measures taken by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844, it is now almost universally of full weight, and the 
deficiency in most cases is so slight that it is not observable in ordi- 
nary transactions.” The fallacy of this as regards the latter part of 
the sentence may be easily ascertained by visiting some of the bankers, 
and obtaining ocular proof of the extent to which the abrasion has 
one. 

. The great importance of the standard, and likewise of the metallic 
currency being kept up to that standard, may be looked at from two 
points of view ; the one, as Mr Tooke observes, “ serving as an instru- 
ment of exchange, and the other that of being the subject of contracts 
for future payment. It is in the latter capacity that the fixity of a 
standard is most essentia].” A man who has become your debtor to 
the extent of £100, and offers you in payment 100 light sovereigns, 
does not liquidate the debt in reality any more than if he gave you 
a quantity of corn which had once been worth £100, but had since 
his possession of it declined in value. You would, no doubt, get rid of 
the 100 light sovereigns, as we have shown before ; but it is only under 
circumstances in which the legal weight of the coin is untested. We 
do not go so far as to say that some wear and tear must not take 
place while the coin is in circulation ; such, of necessity, must be the 
case. 

An analogous case to the one we have just given may exist with a 
forged note, so long as those threugh whose hands it passes are igno- 
rant of its worthlessness. Again, Mr. Tooke says :—“ As a mere in- 
strument or medium of exchange, at the same time and in the same 
place invariableness of value, though desirable, is not of so much im- 
portance, the immediafe purpose of money in this capacity being to 
serve as a point, or rather a scale of comparison more convenient than 
actual barter between any two commodities or sets of commodities. 
It is in the latter capacity, that is to say, as the subject of engage- 
ments or obligations for future payments, that in every view of justice 
and policy the specific thing promised, in quantity and quality, should 
be paid at the expiration of the term. Thus the seller of a quantity 
of goods of any kind on six months’ credit of the agreed value in gold 
at the time of sale of £46. 14s. 6d., is, or ought to be, entitled to re- 
ceive, at the expiration of the term, the specific quantity of gold 
coined into that sum ; namely, one pound weight of a given fineness 
of the metal, which is the present standard. If he receives Bank notes 
instead of gold, it is because he prefers them for convenience. Or sup- 
pose a person lay out £934. 10s. ina loan or mortgage at £5 per cent. 
equal to £46. 14s. 6d. per annum in half-yearly payments, the rationale 
of the transaction is, that having the command of twenty pounds weight 
of gold, he lends it on the consideration of receiving half-yearly half a 
pound of gold, and also of receiving at the expiration of the time the 
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quantity, twenty pounds weight, which he had lent, unless he should 
prefer, as he probably would, Bank notes or a cheque on a banker ; in 
either case equal in value to that quantity of gold, and more con- 
venient to him, for otherwise he would have no motive for giving it 
the preference to gold.” , 

Thus we find that Mr. Tooke considers it of the first importance 
that the utmost vigilance should be exercised in keeping the metallic 
currency up to the standard. In the foregoing quotations there is no 
absolute mention of abrasion or other deterioration of the coin ; but 
when so many “ pounds weight of a given fineness” are spoken of, 
the inference can be no other than that the payment made in coins 
which are not of a ‘‘ given weight and fineness” is a payment short, 
whatever the deficiency may be. 

We are fully alive to the fact that many will say the evil is of no 
serious importance, and that by altering the system of renovating the 
coins which have become light hy use or otherwise, you will offer 
opportunities for fraud : while there is money with an intrinsic value 
of its own, there will always be people waiting their chance of 
sweating and other such practices ; but it is to be hoped that such a 
practice as this is carried on by only a small section of the community, 
and that such arguments as these must not be allowed to overrule the 
departure from a system which, on being investigated by competent 
persons, turns out to be insufficient for maintaining the coins up to 
their proper weight. Previous discoveries have generally been made 
when it was too late to save many from losing by any alteration which 
was found necessary to save the credit of the country. Should it be 
discovered, for instance, that gold coins were in circulation in the pro- 
vinces of a weight far below the standard, which there is every pro- 
bability of their being, the Bank of England could not be expected to 
receive them with the usual charge, which only anticipates a slight 
abrasion: consequently those in whose possession such light sovereigns 
might be, would continue to hand them from one to the other, knowing 
the loss they would be subject to by tendering them at the Bank. 

It is not our intention to offer any solution of the difficulty on this 
occasion ; suffice it for the present to ascertain to what extent the evil 
has gone ; and if the present inquiry should call forth a satisfactory 
proof of the efficiency of the present machinery for keeping the 
metallic currency up to the proper standard, a question of vital 
importance will have been ventilated ; and all who take any interest 
in a country of such commercial eminence as our own, cannot fail to 
consider this as a subject worthy the attention of commercial as well 
as scientific men. 

We all know that the efforts of some of our more distinguished 
statesmen, on more than one occasion, have signally failed in passing 
measures for the regulation of the note circulation and the currency. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1844, for separating the banking and issue 
departments of the Bank of England, was followed by such 
extreme pressure in 1847, that the directors of that institution 
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had not, since December 31, 1795, been compelled to adopt such 
severe contraction of accommodation, the interest charged for 
first-class paper at six months being as high as 12 and 13 per 
cent. A great deal of the dangerous speculation which so many 
entered into in railways, mines, &c., in consequence of the Bank 
directors lowering the rate of discount from 4 per cent. for all classes 
of bills, to 2 per cent. for first-class bills, and 3 per cent. for notes, imme- 
diately on the Act of 1844 taking effect, was also owing to the advice 
of Sir Robert Peel, who thought that the public should be enabled to 
obtain money on as favourable terms as possible. That the Bank of 
England did a larger discounting business than the private bankers 
and money dealers is of course natural; it is also certain that the 
money thus obtained was used for illegitimate purposes, which tended 
greatly to derange such orderly state of things as may have existed 
at the time, and all which goes to prove that a very wise head may 
possibly be the author of a measure in every way ill advised, when 
such measure involves a variety of circumstances which are foreign to 
his habits of thought. 


a 
—> 


BANK MANAGERS AND BANK OFFICIALS. 


Sir,—The number of your Magazine for August contained a short 
article on the subject of Bank Managers and Bank Officials ; very 
encouraging indeed to the industrious and persevering among these 
classes, as it stated, doubtless on good authority, that great difficulty 
is just now experienced in finding good bank managers, and the supe- 
rior class of subordinate officers, for several of the new banks. These 
remarks have elicited from a correspondent the letter which appeared 
in your number for September, and from which it will be plainly per- 
ceived the writer thinks that a very deplorable state of things 
prevails at present, and he accordingly endeavours to provide some of 
the materials requisite for setting matters to rights. 

Some of your correspondent’s observations are very judicious, but I 
would say that I fear the difficulty in procuring very good—aye, first- 
rate bank managers and officials—has been greatly exaggerated. We 
must recollect that during the past twelve months, or we may gay 
two years, what must be termed a spasmodic demand has prevailed, in 
consequence of the rapid formation ofso many new banking establish- 
ments, but it cannot be expected that such a condition of matters can 
continue : the market for banks must and will very shortly be com- 
pletely glutted, if it be not already overcrowded with speculations of 
this nature, many of which cannot possibly be successful. 

I therefore consider “A.C.” takes too gloomy a view of the state of 
the market for bank clerks. I agree with him in the opinion expressed 
that the average quality of the men employed in banks is not defi- 
cient, but the grounds on which he bases this opinion [ entirely 
dissent from. Where has experience shown that University men, or 
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younger sons of noblemen, made the best men of business? Rather, 
do they not as a rule make the very worst class of men for mercantile 
pursuits? The educationand habits of University students rarely titthem 
for trade ; and still less likely is it to find in the offshoots of nobility 
a steady, efficient, and courteous man for a bank counter. To form 
such a man’s character as it ought to be, he should, as it were,. serve 
his apprenticeship to the business ; and just as no sensible government 
would dream of taking a man from the banks and making him a 
general officer, so no bank directors would entertain the idea of taking 
a clerk indiscriminately from the number of their banks, and making 
him a manager. Even supposing the most extraordinary talents were 
evinced, such a course would hardly be justifiable in either case. 

The young clerk, just entered upon his duties, cannot, of course, be 
of much, indeed of any service for some time, but he has around him 
the means of acquiring information, and rendering himself speedily 
very useful : there is no great difficulty in acquiring practical know- 
ledge of the routine business of a bank ; and if the employé so placed 
does not make himself acquainted with the business, the very fact of 
his not doing so is in itself a sufficient proof of his incapacity for a 
high position. It is not the study of books on the subject of banking 
(however useful as auxiliaries) that will fit him for promotion, but a 
quick apprehension and diligent attention to the varied occurrences of 
each day. 

The qualifications necessary to form a very good man of business are 
not easily defined ; they are made up of so many things insignificant, 
and perhaps useless if nut combined together. Time is requisite to 
develop such a character, and I think it would be rash to say that the 
suitability of a party for an advanced and responsible post in a bank 
could at any time be discerned at first sight ; but on the other hand, 
in an establishment possessing a number of clerks I cannot realise to 
myself such a contingency to arise as that it would be found im- 
practicable to procure from the subordinate officers, or hands, a gentle- 
man to fill a superior position on an emergency, if called upon. As 
to changing men constantly from one post to another, if the plan 
were adopted of placing a clerk in a superior officer’s position just to 
see how he would act, I cannot but consider such an arrangement 
would be fatal to the discipline of the establishment in which it was 
carried out ; it would tend to destroy the respect due to the higher 
officers, and spoil the clerk for the routine work he must necessarily 
perform. Among the clerks themselves it is certainly a good plan to 
make each man as far as practicable acquainted with all the detail 
business of the bank; and by so teaching you fit him in a great 
measure for the minor special appointments through which in the 
ordinary course he must pass before reaching the more important 
positions. 

Your correspondent goes on to say, it is wonderful that newly-pro- 
moted bank officials do not bring more discredit on the employers 
+than they do ; and the reason he gives for their lucky escape from a 
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display of utter incapacity is the great ignorance of the public on 
banking matters, All this is not very complimentary either to the 
banking official or the public. I must say I consider that the asser- 
tion of such an amount of incapacity for business being ever displayed 
is a very rash one, which the experience of those mercantile men in 
close intercommunication with bank officials will disprove ; and it is 
equally incorrect to say that those whose transactions are of such a 
nature as to bring them into contact frequently with banks, can 
possibly be so ignorant of the general questions that must so con- 
stantly occur in their daily business as not to know whether they are 
dealing with a man who is a perfect “ignoramus” or not, I deeply 
regret that such a position as your correspondent has drawn of bank 
officials should go forth to the public; that his opinions on those 
matters are utterly incorrect I feel assured : I cannot fancy where he 
‘can have formed them, or where that unhappy establishment is 
situated that can claim the unenviable singularity of possessing in- 
capable officers and ignorant customers. 

I at once grant that you cannot make every man a first-rate man 
of business ; neither can you make every lawyer reach the highest 
positions in his profession, or every engineer a “ Stephenson,” but you 
will find that in the majority of cases those men who have obtained 
the high places in their professions have done so, not by being as it were 
spoon-fed with the requisite knowledge by those around them, but by 
applying their own energies to work their way through difficulties 
and discouragements, and by close and careful attention to their busi- 
ness. Doubtless every aid should be given the young man; and 
that unnecessary obstacles are too frequently thrown in the way 
I will not deny ; but, after all, every man should rely on himself: he 
should take every opportunity to ascertain the reasons for each move- 
ment he is called upon to carry out ; every operation that he perceives 
going on around him should in its turn engage his serious attention. 
It is not fitting that a man should run to the superior officers every 
moment to ask why should I do this or that, but he should ask him- 
self the question, and patiently as it may be in his power find out 
the answer. He should study the principles of banking, and above 
all he should seek to improve upon what others have done before him, 
to increase the facilities for carrying on business for all parties. There 
is also the matter of deportment : few can understand how much is 
gained by common civility, but it is of the greatest service in a bank : 
anxiety to oblige is at once valued : every official in a bank, from the 
highest to the lowest, should always be good-tempered and obliging ; 
and if any request by a customer or one of the public must be refused, 
the rejection of the petition, whatever it may be, should always be 
conveyed in a form least likely to occasion pain or annoyance. 

The banking world now offers a very wide field for the energetic 
man, perhaps as fair a prospect of advancement as any other mercan- 
tile pursuit ; and although bank directors cannot claim to be imma- 
culate, and sometimes perpetrate a “ job,” placing a friend where he 
should not be, or elevating some old hand who has clamorously urged 
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his claims into a position he is totally unfit for, still these are 
the exceptions, now happily very rare: the welfure of the bank in 
these days of competition is as a rule considered of more importance 
than the indulgence of feelings of private friendship, and placing “ the 
right man in the right place” is deemed a greater service to an 
establishment then the elevation of some incompetent party, whose 
only claims are seniority (always to be respected in a proper degree), 
and that perhaps he may chance to occupy a position in the bank not 
far removed from the more important one that may be vacant. The 
pages of your valuable journal, Mr. Editor, have, from time to time, 
placed before us sketches of the lives of many men who have succeeded 
in obtaining the very highest prizes in the banking world: and what 
lessons are we taught from these instructive biographies? Not that 
these men rose by hanging on the skirts of powerful friends, or by 
sitting lazily down until the stream of time, or the death of those 
above them, might chance to open for them a snug berth : no such 
thing : in every single instance it was industry and perseverance that 
helped them on,—qualities that, where there is even a moderate amount 
of talent present, are almost always successful. Every man cannot 
have the education or genius of a Gilbart, nor is it necessary that he 
should ; but every clerk can, and should, always keep the encouraging 
fact present to his mind, that by learning his business, and studying 
to render himself fit for promotion, the very highest positions in his 
profession may be reached. 

There is, I believe, no institution under the sun,—bank, mercantile 
concern, or otherwise,—that, if we could pry into all the ramifications 
of its system, might not be found in want of some reform or other ; 
but I incline to the opinion that banks require less improvement in 
the management of their staffs than most other mercantile establish- 
ments. I look in vain, in the Reports of Joint-Stock Banks in your 
Magazine, for a confirmation of the statement that such an amount 
of incapacity is to be found in bank officials, for complaints of the bad 
service rendered to the public, or for numerous advertisements for 
bank managers. No such matter meets the eye, I am happy to say 
(although perhaps I would like managers to be more in demand) ; but 
on the contrary, praises loud and hearty, and substantial rewards, are 
everywhere bestowed, and votes of thanks to general managers and 
other officers are unanimously carried at every meeting. And, in- 
deed, directors and shareholders should not be niggardly in expres- 
sions of approval where they are merited: such a stimulus to 
increased exertions is thereby given. With all these cheerful features 
of the state of the banking world before me, I cannot share in the 
gloomy forebodings of your correspondent, but trust that bank 
directors will always foster talent and industry, and that they will 
ever find it possible to select from the staffs of their own establish- 
ments good and suitable men for the important positions, even up to 
the most elevated, that of “ general manager.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


~ Dublin, 17th Oct., 1863. A SuBSCRIBER.. 
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LAND MORTGAGE BANK OF INDIA. 


THE announcement of the project of the Land Mortgage Bank, 
India (Limited), or, in other words, the Crédit Foncier Indien, has 
been officially made. The capital is to be £2,000,000, in 100,000 
shares of £20 each, with a payment on allotment of £2 per share. 
The directors comprise Mr. 8. Laing, late Finance Minister of India ; 
Mr. H. L. Bischoffsheim, of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Goldsmidt ; 
Colonel Balfour, late the chief of the military finance department of 
India; Mr. P. Northall Laurie, governor of the Union Bank of 
London ; Hr. J. T. Mackenzie, deputy chairman of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway ; and other names of equal note. The agents in 
India are—at Calcutta, Messrs. Colvin, Cowie and Co.; Bombay, 
Messrs. Remington and Co.; and Madras, Messrs. Parry and Co. 
The undertaking, thus strongly supported, will, there can be little 
question, be at once floated, especially since 75,000 shares have been 
subscribed for privately, leaving 25,000 to be distributed among the 
public. The principle of the Crédit Foncier has already been suc- 
cessfully tried in France and Germany, and, being based on the mort- 
gage of land, is thoroughly different to the Credit Mobilier principle. 
A large share capital is not required, because, through the issue by 
the company of its own bonds against an equal amount lent on mort- 
gage, the necessary money is supplied, and the operation being accom- 
panied by a sinking fund on first-class landed security, the arrangement 
works in a most complete manner. The security to the bondholders, 
under these circumstances, is ample, represented as it is by the whole 
unpaid capital of the company, and the activity of its investments 
and assets, while the profit to the shareholders, being the return on 
the employment of a large capital, is so great that, with £10 paid 
the £20 shares of the French Crédit Foncier stand at a market value 
of upwards of £50. Business of this character can, it is said, be 
very profitably conducted in India, where the rapid improvement in 
the value of land, and the new regulations fixing tenures, 
and modifying former restrictions, will render the facilities in 
dealing with property equal to those enjoyed in any country in 
Europe, capital at the same time being scarce, and the rate of interest 
extravagantly high. It is first proposed to conduct operations in 
Bengal, land being there held upon a zemindary tenure, an accurate 
and simple system of registration precluding doubt and dispute con- 
cerning the title to estates, and the first mortgage on the register 
taking precedence of all other claims. The principle of a permanent 
settlement has been adopted by the Government, and will, it is shortly 
expected, be extended to the other provinces of India. The enormous 
increase in the revenue, the important rise in the import and export 
trade, and the large sum invested in railways in India, are facts 
alluded to as showing the field existing for land mortgage transactions. 
The benefit to India of obtaining capital on landed security on reason- 
able terms, and emancipating the native landed proprietors from an 
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exclusive dependence on native money lenders, will be very striking, 
and this amelioration will be specially felt at a time when the pros- 
perity of the country, through the completion of roads and railways, 
an improved currency, and the general measures of Government, has 
received a strong stimulus in the right direction. Although the 
capital fixed is large it is not the intention of the directors to call up 
more than a small proportion of the amount. It is also satisfactory to 
find a declaration that operations will be conducted free from all 
speculation or purchase on account of the company, and that it may 
be regarded as partaking more of the nature of a commission agency 
between the European lender and the Indian borrower, opening to the 
latter a command of capital restricted only to the value and security 
his estates afford. The margin of profit between the rate at which 
the money is borrowed and the rate at which it is lent will certainly 
not be less than 3 per cent. ; the result can, therefore, scarcely fail to 
be very advantageous. The General Credit and Finance Company of 
London will be the agents for the Continent, and through this channel 
large subscriptions will be secured. 
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ANGLO-AUSTRIAN BANK. 


THE second banking project for Austria—the Anglo-Austrian bank— 
has been brought out under satisfactory auspices, the names including 
English and foreign persons of influence. The capital is to be 
£2,000,000, or 20,000,000 florins, to be constituted with limited 
liability, under a concession from the Emperor, dated the 5th of 
October instant. The arrangement is to divide the amount into 
100,000 scrip certificates of £20, or 200 florins each, upon which £2 
is to be paid on application and £2 upon allotment, a call of £2 to be 
made within one month after allotment. These certificates are to be 
exchanged hereafter for shares to bearer of £20 or £50 each, as agreed 
with the Austrian Government. In the exchange to be effected one 
certificate will represent one £20 share with £6 paid, or five certifi- 
cates will represent two £50 shares with £30 paid. The council of 
directors comprises Prince Leo Sapieha, President of the Gallician 
Diet ; Mr. Somerset A. Beaumont, M.P.; Mr. G. G. Glyn, M.P. ; 
Mr. C. Klein, President of the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna ; 
Mr. Alexander Schréder, of Trieste ; Count Edmond Zichy, of 
Vienna; and other names of equal standing. The bankers and 
correspondents abroad are the principal establishments in Augsburg, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Munich, Paris, and Trieste, while the bankers and 
financial agents in London are Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., of Lom- 
bard Street. The company, it is intimated, is formed under direct 
concession from the Government for the purpose of promoting and 
extending commercial and financial relations between Austria and 
England, and will carry on the ordinary business of a bank of deposit, 
discount, and exchange, and every transaction connected with banking 
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and financial agency. The head office will be in Vienna, with branches 
at Trieste, Prague, Briinn, and other towns in the Austrian Empire 
in which it may be found profitable from time to time to form estab- 
lishments. The general manager selected for London is Mr. Francis 
Breuer, many years in a confidential position with Messrs. Friihling 
and Giéschen, and his special experience of German financial and com- 
mercial business peculiarly qualifies him for the efficient performance 
of the duties to which he has been appointed. The bank has not been 
organised before its formation was desired by the Austrian executive, 
and, in addition to the grant of a direct concession, the Government 
will, it is said, be prepared to open an account current with the head 
office of the bank, and to employ the branches of the institution in a 
variety of ways in facilitating the revenue collections and other 
operations of the Government. As evidence of this, extracts from a 
minute delivered to the company by the Minister of Finance, M. Von 
Plener, are presented, in which the connection of the bank with the 
Government is alluded to, especially regarding “the issue of loans, 
placing of bonds or otherwise, as the Government may desire to effect 
upon the London market.” It is to be remembered that the introduc- 
tion of English banking to Austria opens a wide field, and that if 
guided with energy and controlled by prudence large profits should be 
secured, Under the revised Austrian commercial code the payment 
of £6 per £20 scrip certificate, equal to 30 per cent. of capital, will 
enable the bank to commence business at once with the advantage of 
limited liability and without further demands upon its shareholders. 
The bank has been launched by Mr. G. E. Seymour, who, as the 
representative of Mr. Glyn and the other capitalists on this side, con- 
ducted the negotiations in Vienna early this year, which have thus 
been brought to a favourable conclusion. 


2 





OTTOMAN SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


An issue of £588,000 debentures by the Ottoman Railway from 
Smyrna to Aidin is offered to the public, bearing interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. _I[t is proposed that they shall be redeem- 
able in forty-two years by annual drawings, and there seems no 
doubt that the guarantee of the Government, independent of traffic, 
gives sufficient security for the regular discharge of interest. The 
total capital of the railway is £1,784,000, divided into £892,000 
shares and £892,000 debentures. £304,000 is to be reserved by the 
company to redeem the existing £250,000 debentures due the Ist of 
May, 1866, leaving the balance offered to the public at £72 per 
£100 debenture. In addition to the guarantee secured by the 
original firman of the 11th of July, 1856, the company have received 
from the Sultan under firman and concession a further guarantee of 
£40,000 per annum, making in all £112,000 per annum, to commence 
from the opening of the line to Aiden. Subscribers are to have the 
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option of paying up in full, receiving debentures with half-yearly 
coupons, payable at the company’s office on the Ist day of May and 
the lst day of November, or they can pay by instalments at stipulated 
dates, the interest running from the date of each payment. The 
sinking fund will commence in 1866, and the debentures which are 
then drawn will be paid off at par. At the rate, therefore, at which 
these debentures are issued, subscribers will realise over 8 per cent. 
on their investments, in addition to the probability of being paid off 
at par at any time. The debentures being a first charge on the 
undertaking the guarantee of £112,000 will be applied as follows :— 
To the payment of interest on £892,000 debentures, £53,520 ; to 
the service of the sinking fund, £4,960 ; and to the payment of 
interest on £892,000 shares, £53,520—altogether 112,000. It 
appears the present: market value of the shares of the company, 
which rank after the debentures, is from £60 to £65, or £12 to £13 
per £20 share. Applications are to be made to Messrs. Knight and 
Coleman ; and the bankers, through whom deposits may be paid, are 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co, 


a 
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THE DISCOUNT CORPORATION. 


ANOTHER discount company, entitled “The Discount Corporation,” has 
made its appearance. ‘The directors are respectable, and practical men 
of business, and the undertaking absorbs the connections of the old 
firm of Messrs. Bruce and Co., of Abchurch Lane. Indeed, it may 
be said, as two of that firm, Mr. J. Bruce and Mr. H. 8. Coulson, 
are on the direction, to be in some degree an expansion of its opera- 
tions with a large subscribed capital, supported by additional colleagues, 
who will be in a position to increase existing relations and accounts. 
The capital is to be £2,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £100 each, the first 
issue limited to 10,000 shares. The deposit is to be £1 per share on 
application, and £1. 10s. on allotment: it is arranged not to call up 
more than £20 per share. The bankers are the Alliance Bank of 
London and Liverpool, and the brokers, Messrs. J. and J. Whitehead, 
of Moorgate street. The greater part if not the whole of the shares 
have been placed. It is stated that the success of the National Dis- 
count Company and the Joint Stock Discount Company has induced 
this combination, and that the recent creation of several large Indian 
and colonial banking institutions, with the greatly extending commer- 
cial engagements with the East and the colonies, lead to the conviction 
that enlarged discounting facilities are required. As it is announced 
that the head office of the corporation will be in London, it may be 
intended hereafter to push out -branches or agencies in the provinces. 
Other of the existing private discount firms it is not improbable may 
ultimately merge their affairs into the Discount Corporation. No 
promotion money is to be paid for originating the undertaking, and 
the preliminary expenses wil! be confined to such as are strictly 
_ indispensable. 
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THE AMALGAMATION OF MESSRS. LOYD, ENTWISLE, & Co. 
WITH THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK. 


THE absorption of the private banking firm of Messrs. Loyd, Entwisle, 
and Co., of Manchester by the Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank—concerning which rumours have been afloat the last few days 
—was officially announced on the 2nd of October, through the medium 
of the following circular. The cause alleged for the retirement of 
Messrs. Loyd, Entwisle, and Co., is the desire of the partners, who 
are very wealthy, to be relieved from business, and it is asserted that 
the arrangement made by the Manchester and Liverpool District Bank 
is on the basis of an absolute purchase :— 


“Dear Sirs,—It is our duty to take this, the earliest opportunity, 
of informing you that we have made arrangements with the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool District Banking Company, for the conduct of the 
future business which may be entrusted to this bank. Circumstances 
of a purely private character have compelled us to regard such a 
measure as necessary ; but it is not without great regret that we 
contemplate any modification of a connection which has now subsisted 
with mutual goodwill for a period of fifteen years. For the confidence 
you have reposed in us we shall always feel deeply grateful, and we 
hope that the arrangements we have made with a view to your conve- 
nience will meet with your approval. The business will be continued 
on the same premises in King Street, and, as far as possible, with the 
same staff. Our partner, Mr. Bury, will join the direction of the 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company ; and we feel 
justified in expressing a strong conviction that, in transferring your 
business to that company you would entrust it to the care of gentle- 
men in every way a of your confidence and respect.—We are, &c., 


Loyp, Entwistz, and Co. 
35, King Street, Manchester, Oct. 1, 1863. 


= 
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THE BRAZILIAN FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. LOAN, 


Tue Imperial Brazilian Four and a Half per Cent. Loan for £3,300,000 
has been announced by Messrs. Rothschild and Sons. The price of 
emission is to be 88, and the proceeds are to be applied to the redemp- 
tion in London of the balances of the Five per Cent. Loan of 1843, 
amounting to £3,620,000, due on the Ist of January, 1864 ; to the 
redemption of the balances of the Five per Cent. Loans of 1824 and 
1825, amounting together to £2,357,900, due on the Ist of April, 
1864; and to discharging in Brazil, with the balance, the floating 
Treasury Bonds. The rate of interest is to be 4} per cent. per 
annum, in coupons payable half-yearly in London on the Ist of April 
and the lst of October. The bonds will be issued for 30 years, and 
will be absorbed by a sinking fund of £1. 13s. per cent. per annum, 
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operating half-yearly by purchases in the market when at or under 
par, and by drawing by lot when above par. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that this is no increase of the debt, but the conversion of Five 
per Cent. Stocks into a Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock, which will 
be a saving to the Brazilian Government. The present price of the 
Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Stock in the market is 93 to 94, and the 
margin allowed being sufficient to make the operation attractive, no 
doubt the total will be speedily subscribed. A deposit of 5 per cent. 
is to be paid on application, and the instalments are to range from 
15 to 10 per cent., the final one being 33 per cent, on the 22nd 
March, Subscribers who prefer payment by anticipation will be 
allowed a discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


_ 
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PORTUGUESE THREE PER CENT. LOAN. 


Tue Portuguese Three per Cent. Loan was officially announced on the 
14th October, and is to represent £2,500,000 in bonds of £100 and 
£500. The contractors are Messrs. Stern Brothers, who are already 
well known for their financial position ; and the price of issue is £48 
for every £100 stock, with interest from the Ist of July, 1863. 
£1,000,000 of the loan having been subscribed for, and £250,000 
being reserved for Portugal, applications can only be received for the 
remaining £1,250,000. The funds are required for the construction 
of railways and different public works, which have to be completed 
by the end of June, 1864. The deposits and instalments have been 
arranged so that they will fall lightly, and run to the Ist of June 
next. The holders of scrip may anticipate the payment of all the 
instalments on the days on which they are due, and will be allowed 
a discount of 4 per cent. per annum. Bonds or paid-up scrip will be 
admitted by the Portuguese financial agency in London for conversion 
into internal stock at the option of the holders. The discount on the 
payments being about # per cent., and the interest due about 1 per 
cent., the price is therefore reduced to 464, which will give an interest 
equal to 64 per cent. Considering the increase in the revenues of 
Portugal since the opening of the railways, this loan, as it is exclu- 
sively destined for completing lines of railways, and roads to commu- 
nicate therewith, must tend still more to increase the prosperity of 
the country, and to equalise the value of Portuguese stock with the 
price of other favoured securities in this market. 
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THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX BANK. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by which the London and Middlesex 
Bank will receive the necessary assistance from the London and 
Westminster Bank for effecting a liquidation, the business, according 
to the option of customers, passing to the latter establishment. No 





- difficulty is expected to be experienced in winding up, owing to the 
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restricted nature of the engagements. A number of absurd reports 
have been propagated with respect to the position of the directors and 
their accounts, but it appears from authentic sources that they are 
wholly without foundation. The difficulties have arisen through the 
irregularities of two of its cashiers, who, it is asserted, in connivance 
with two or three customers, have been improperly employing 
the funds of the bank. It is stated that the defalcations are 
traced to have represented at one time as much as £13,000 or 
£14,000, but that they have since been reduced to £5,000 or £6,000, 
while, according to another version, the loss ultimately sustained will 
not exceed £1,000. The depositors, there is every reason to anticipate, 
will be paid in full, and the shareholders, though not numerous, are 
understood to be respectable. 


= 





MERCANTILE CREDIT ASSOCIATION. 


Tue prospectus has appeared of the Mercantile Credit Association. 
It proposes to enter upon the field of operations in course of develop- 
ment by similar institutions already in existence, and will be con- 
ducted by directors of position and influence in commercial circles. 
The capital is £2,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £50 each, and the first 
issue will be 20,000 shares, of which 10,000 are already subscribed. 
While adopting the principal kinds of business taken by the other 
credit associations this company will strike out new branches, and 
though it is not proposed to assume the functions which belong to 
ordinary banking, it will make cash advances upon the deposit of all 
sound and bond fide securities, such as debentures and dock warrants, 
including approved bills of exchange. With the view of fully carrying 
out the advantages associated with the successful completion of all 
public and private undertakings, the utility and lucrative character of 
which is satisfactorily assured, the association will be represented at 
all the more important towns by some of the most influential persons 
at those places, to be appointed from time to time. 


»— 
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To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


DEPOSIT IN THE NAME OF A HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Exeter, 6th October, 1863. 

S1r,—The question put by “A Subscriber’’ was, Can the wife, as survivor, 
legally claim the money without taking out letters of administration? To 
which you say the question has been repeatedly answered. For the safety 
of the banker “he should not, without letters of administration-are taken 
out.” 

Now, I must be excused for saying this is not such an answer as “A 
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Subscriber ”’ has a right to expect, if it be the intention that the answers to 
legal questions put through your Magazine should have the weight of 
authority. 

It is an important question, as such deposits are very numerous, and 
made with the intention that the money should pass to the wife in the 
event of her surviving. My own opinion is that it does so pass, provided 
the deposit be made with the sanction of the husband, and that she as 
survivor can legally claim the amount. But would it not prevent any 
difficulty if the deposit is made payable to the husband and wife, or the 
survivor of them? I believe, however, that even in this case the husband 
alone could at any time demand payment. 

Knowing the importance of the subject, 1 am sure you would give 

eat satisfaction to several of your subscribers if you would give a 

istinct answer to the question—Whether a deposit made in the name of 
the husband and wife, with his sanction and knowledge, can, in the event 
of the wife’s surviving, be legally claimed by her ? 
Yours obediently, 
A Svusscrieer from the commencement. 


See Williams on Executors, 4th ed., vol. i. p. 639. 

Roper on Husband and Wife, p. 54. 

I should be sorry to mislead you, and therefore say that in 1857 the 
opinion of a leading counsel was taken, and he was of opinion that it was 
not such a gift as would divert the right of the husband during his life, or 
of his executors or administrators after his death. 


[The question is discussed at length under the head of Banking and 
Commercial Law. ] 





ENDORSEMENT OF CHEQUE. 


S1r,—Will you please answer the following query in your next number. 
Yours respectfully, 
CASHIER. 
If a cheque is drawn payable to Mr. John Smith or order, and endorsed 
thus, “Mr. John Smith,” is the banker on whom it is drawn justified in 
taking this for an endorsement, or can he legally refuse the cheque on the 
plea that it requires the endorsement of John Smith ? 


[A reply to a similar inquiry was given in our September number.] 





RAILWAY DEBENTURES AND BONDS. 


Sir,—There appears to be a difference of opinion and practice among 
bankers, as to the liability of interest coupons on railway and other deben- 
tures or bonds to the stamp duty of one penny, imposed by 23 Vict., c. 15 
1860. The documents referred to an order for the payment of interest 
issued in sheets containing a supply for several years in advance to the 
holders of the bonds to be cut off and presented for payment as each half- 
year’s interest becomes due. Not being specified in the list of exemptions 
are they not chargeable with the duty, in common with cheques or orders 
for the payment of money in general ? or is there any thing in the bonds 
themselves to constitute an exemption, as respects all or either of the 
. Classes under which they may be ranged, viz. : 
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1.—Coupons for payment of interest on English debentures ; the deben- 
tures themselves being stamped. 

2.—Those for interest on foreign government or other bonds (not 
stamped) payable in London, in English money. 

3.—Those not so payable, but requiring to be negociated and transmitted 
for payment abroad ? 

A reply to this inquiry will oblige, A Country BANKER. 


[This subject was discussed in our number for July, 1860, and we do not 
think we can do better than reprint the observations we then made. If 
they be correct, as we believe, foreign coupons are not liable to stamp duty. 
“ With respect to the liability of railway debenture coupons to stamp duty, 
there appears to be some difficulty in defining to what class of instrument 
they belong. Before the passing of the last-named Act they were not 
cheques payable on demand, as they issued and dated concurrently with 
the debenture, although payable at subsequent stated periods. Neither 
could they be considered as bills of exchange, having a certain currency, 
and liable to be stamped as such, their value not having passed at the time 
of their issue ; they are merely a convenient form of certificate, that on a 
certain day, an amount of interest will have accrued on a mortgage or 
debenture duly stamped, which amount will be paid either by the 
company or its bankers; and my impression has been that no stamp 
was required, unless the holder of the debenture was obliged (as in some 
cases is required) to sign the Coupon as a receipt for his interest. The 
Act, 23 Vic., c. 15, to which I have referred, however, appears to me to set 
this question at rest, and pointedly to refer to this class of instrument. 
Whike the liability to stamp duty on Railway Coupons issued after the 
passing of this Act seems to be clear, it appears to me no less clear that the 
duty of stamping them is cast upon the railway company and not on the 
holder, though it should be observed that this Act applies only to such 
documents as are payable with a banker; and that when these or any other 
moneys are receivable from any.person not acting as a banker, the docu- 
ments entitling to the receipt are not liable to stamp duty. This is, 
perhaps, one of the many blunders and omissions in this Act.”] 


-— 
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BIDDINGS FOR BILLS ON INDIA. 


Tue biddings for 40,000,000 rupees in bills on India took place on the 7th 
of October, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were, to 
Calcutta, 22,00,000 ; to Bombay, 16,00,000; and to Madras, 2,00,000. 
The minimum price declared was, as before, 1s. 113d. per rupee on Calcutta 
and Madras, and 1s.117d.on Bombay. The applications within the limits 
amounted to 121 lakhs. Tenders on Calcutta at 1s. 118d. will receive 
about 14 per cent ; on Bombay at-.2s. about 68 per cent.; on Madras at 
1s. 118d., about 63 per cent., and all above these prices in full. 

Further biddings for 30,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on the 
21st of October, at the Bank of England: the proportions allotted were, to 
Calcutta, 16,00,000 rupees ; to Bombay, 12,00,000 rupees ; and to Madras, 
2,00,000 rupees. The minimum prices declared were, as before, 1s. 11}d. 
per rupee on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 113d. on Bombay. The appli- 
cations within the limits amounted to 317 lakhs. Tenders on Calcutta at 
1s. 113d. will receive about 30 per cent. ; on Bombay at 2s. about 6 per 
cent.; on Madras at 1s. 113d., will receive about 30 per cent.; and all 
above these prices in full. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE DEBENTURES. 


Tue tenders for the Cape of Good Hope Six per Cent. Debentures, repre- 
senting £150,000, and falling due 1891, were opened on the 13th of 
October, at the office of the crown agents for. the colonies. The total 
amount tendered for was £353,000, at prices varying from par to 114. 
The minimum was stated to be £108. 3s., and it appeared that £168,700 
was subscribed at and above that quotation. Those who tendered at 
£108. 3s. will participate pro rata, but those who tendered above that 
figure will get the full amount. About £100,000 will be allotted to 
Messrs. J. and A. Scrimgeour at £108. 3s., the balance being taken at the 
higher prices up to 114. 


Hotes of ihe Month. 


Banxine 1x Switrzertanp.— Berne, Oct. 1.—An important banking establish- 
ment, under the title of the “ Federal Bank,” will be opened here on the Ist 
of January next. It will exercise great influence upon the development of the 
Swiss railway communication. ‘The Federal councillor, M Stiimfli, will resign his 
office in the Federal Council in order to assume the management of the direc- 
tory. It is stated on good authority that it is the special object of this estab- 
lishment to assist in carrying out the idea originated by M. Staimfli of buying 
back all Swiss railroads. The statutes were projected on Friday last. They 
were signed by M. Stamfli, the national councillor; M. Kaiser, director of 
the Solothurn Bank ; and by M. Schiller, director of the Berne States Railway, 
and formerly member of the Freiburg Government. They will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the Berne Government for approval. The capital in shares is for the 
present estimated at 60,000,000, but with the option of increasing it to 
100,000,000, of which the founders of the bank reserve 9,000,000 for them- 
selves. Among the leading financial men who have promised their co-opera- 
tion, the English firm of Gladstone, Messrs. Rougemont and Lowenberg, and 
the Count Pourtales-Seiger, of Neuenburg, are mentioned. It is further stated 
that, besides M. Stimfli, the Federal councillor Fornevod will take part in the 
management of the undertaking. In this case this gentleman would likewise 
quit the Federal Council. 





Tue Wit or Joun Lasoucuerr, Esq.—The will of John Labouchere, Esq., 
of Broome Hall, near Dorking, Surrey; Portland Place, Marylebone; and of 
Birchin Lane, London, banker, was proved in the principal registry, on the 6th 
October, by his relict and Henry Sykes Thornton, John Deacon, and William 
Samuel Deacon, Esqrs., his partners, the executors and trustees. The personal 
property was sworn under £140,000. The testator was Deputy Lieutenant for 
Surrey, and died at the age of sixty-four, having executed his will July 10th, 
1860, which was attested by I. Tilleard, attorney, Old Jewry, and I. F. Jones, 
clerk to Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co. He has made a liberal provision 
for his relict, and has appointed her residuary legatee of both real and personal 
estate. To his eldest son he bequeaths £20,000, to his youngest son £16,000, 
and to each of his daughters £8,000. Legacies are left to his executors and to 
the two principal clerks of his town, and his two principal clerks of his country 
departments of his banking business, as also to his bailiffs and domestic ser- 
vants. A sum of £200 is Soft for the repairs of the church of Capel, Surrey, 
which he endowed at his own expense ; the nomination ard presentation he 
leaves tohis relict and trustees. He bequeaths to the St. Paul’s church for 
seamen, Dock Street, Whitechapel, and to the Society for the Relief of Dis- 
tressed Widows who apply within one month of their widowhood, legacies of 
£100 each. All legacies to be paid free of duty. 


_ 





> 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


October 3.—The Archduke Maximilian of Austria received the Mexican 
deputation, and accepted the offer of the Mexican throne, upon the single 
condition that the vote of the whole country should previously be 
obtained. 

4,—Suspension announced of Messrs. Levy & Co., of Fenchurch street, 
in the American and Havannah trade. 

6.—The shock of an earthquake distinctly felt throughout the greater 
portion of England and Wales. It occurred at twenty minutes past 
three a.m. 

8.—A new Imperial Brazilian Loan for £3,300,000 announced by Messrs. 
Rothschild & Sons. The price of emission to be 88, and the rate of 
interest 44 per cent. per annum, in coupons payable half-yearly in London ; 
the bonds to be issued for 30 years, and will be absorbed by a sinking fund 
of £1. 13s. per cent. per annum. 

8.—The directors of the Bank of France raised their rate of discount 
from 4 to 5 per cent. 

17.—A new Portuguese Loan introduced, for £2,500,000 in a Three 
per cent. stock, of which £1,000,000 was taken privately, £250,000 was 
reserved for Portugal, and the remainder, or £1,250,000, for England ; but 
as the interest dates from the 1st July, and allowance made for discount 
on payments, the price is reduced to 463 to persons who pay up at once. 

20.—Intelligence received from Japan of the total destruction of the 
town of Kayosima by the English fleet, in retaliation for our ships having 
been fired upon from the Japanese batteries. 


& 
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MERCANTILE SUSPENSION. 


THE only suspension announced during the month of October was that of— 
Messrs. Levy & Co., Fenchurch Street, American and Havannah trade. 


a 
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BANKING OBITUARY. 


On the 5th October, at Brighton, in his 73rd year, Mr. Samuel George 
Smith, head of the firm of Messrs. Smith, Payne & Smiths. It appears 
that the deceased had rectntly sustained an accident from which he never 
rallied. 

On the 19th October, at Worthing, in the 71st year of his age, Mr. 
Richard Plumer, for fifty-five years confidential clerk in the Worthing 
Bank. 








a 
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BANK MOVEMENTS. 


The directors of the Metropolitan and Provincial Bank having been invited by 
several of the leading manufacturers of Macclesfield to open a branch in that 
town, have secured premises and will shortly commence business there. 








It is understood that the directors of the Bank of Otago (Limited) have 
resolved immediately to reduce the nominal amount of the shares of that bank 
from £100 to £20. 


The London, Hamburgh, and Continental Exchange Bank is in treaty for the 
purchase of an old established and large exchange and banking firm in London. 








The directors of the London and South Western Bank (Limited) have made 
a call of £5 per share. They have also announced that they opened a branch 
office at 69, Park Street, Camden Town, on the 21st October. 
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The favourable reception by the — of the East London Bank (Limited) 

has suggested the formation of the North London Bank (Limited) and the South 

London Bank (Limited), both of which schemes are likely to come before the 

se at an early date. Sir R. W. Carden and Son are the brokers to both 
nks. 





The directors of the London and South American Bank have received advices 
from their officers at Lima. Banking premises had been secured, and they were 
about to commence operations. The directors are concluding arrangements for 
the establishment of a branch in the City of Mexico, as soon as the internal 
political condition of the country will permit. 





The directors of the London Bank of Scotland have announced that the 
business of the bank will commence on the 1st November next, at the permanent 
offices of the company, 24, Old Jewry. Arrangements have also been made for 
opening at the same time branches at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, and 
Berwick-on-Tweed, with agencies at Alnwick and Morpeth. 


a. 
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MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


THE condition of financial and mercantile affairs the last month has beeu 
rather anomalous. While the Bank of France has been compelled through 
pressure on her resources to increase the rate to 5 per cent., the 
directors of the Bank of England have hitherto been able to keep their 
terms at 4 per cent. The payment by the Indian Council of £2,500,000 
out of the late conversion scheme, and the distribution of the dividends, 
have undoubtedly assisted greatly to keep a full current of money afloat, 
which has, of course, assisted the bankers and brokers in turn, and then 
their clients. Just after the payment of the dividends, a little stringency 
was apparent not only in the neighbourhood of Lombard Street, but else- 
where. This state of things did not however last long, for the influx of 
specie from America and Australia has been sufficient to produce a re- 
action, and the tendency once more is, if anything, towards a reduction. 
Few, nevertheless, seem to expect an actual lowering of the terms of dis- 
count, in the face of the encouragement given to speculation, and the flood 
of new companies making theirappearance; while many are at the same time 
predicting, that in the course of twelve months or so we shall encounter a 
panic second to none since the famous break up of 1825-26. The latest 
quotations for discount in the open market are about } per cent. under 
the official minimum of 4 per cent.; and for six months’ bank remittance 
bills, the terms vary from 4} to 4} per cent. At Amsterdam the rate of 
discount is full at 5} to 4 per cent.; and at Hamburg the tendency is also 
in a similar direction. P 

English securities have not varied to any great extent. The business 
has been generally restricted, owing to the dulness of speculation. At 
one period there was great heaviness, because it was feared the Bank 
might be compelled to advance the rate of discount. This, of course, was 
when the Bank of France in reality increased their terms. The appearance 
of the market latterly has been that of greater steadiness, though the 
engagements have not enormously increased. Consols for money were at 
the last moment (the 27th) quoted 93 to } and for the account 934 to }. 

Foreign securities have fluctuated a good deal, but the principal altera- 
tion has been in Greek, Mexican, and Spanish. After drooping from an 
excess of speculation, prices are a little more settled, in consequence of the 
‘operators for the fall having oversold themselves.  Quietude, with a 
tendency to advance, will now probably be the feature until the account 
shall have passed, and which promises to be comparatively light, owing to 
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the limit to operations. Dutch, Portuguese and Brazilian on the average 
have been fairly sustained. 

There has never for months been such a pause as that lately experienced 
in the railway share market. Business has been altogether neglected, the 
only engagements have been purchases and sales on ordinary account, and 
not the slightest speculation has been encouraged. Still much firmness 
has been promoted in quotations, and they are gradually acquiring strength 
under the influence of steady investments. 

A large business has again been transacted in joint-stock bank shares. 
Both the old and the new description have been very well supported, and 
if latterly the operations have not proved as extensive as they were some 
short time since, the quotations current manifest no serious relapse. New 
discount companies are being brought forward, and they appear likely to 
‘attract attention from the auspices under which they have been introduced. 

The produce markets have not been largely inflenced by the transactions 
entered into. The state of business, however, is moderately good, with 
a fair maintenance to quotations. The tendeney, nevertheless, is a 
little more favourable. 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares during the month just concluded :— 








Sep 28th, Highest. Lowest. Ping 
EneutsH Fonps. 
Consols ots is eee | 933 to 2 93 92% 933 to 3 
Exchequer Bills see ++ |1/dis.to2/|/ 3/ pm. | 1/ dis. |1dis. to 2/ 
pm. pm. 
Foreien Stocks. 
Brazilian — soe oe — 1033 1013 1023 
Buenos Ayres wee oes — 943 93 93 
Chilian 6 per cents. ... e- | 104 105 1014 1014 
Dutch 2} per cents. ... coe 65} 65} 644 65 
Mexican ee nae. aie 468 478 41 423 
Peruvian 43 per cents. coe 884 884 87 874 
Russian = ihe on 943 943 93} 944 
Spanish eee oe soe 543 553 543 543 
Turkish 6 per cents. em 95} 952 943 954 
Ditto 4 per cents. oe | 102 1022 1013 1023 


Rattway SHARES. 
Brighton ae si ee | 113} 1133 110} 1103 


Caledonian ... on ee | 120 1204 1183 1193 
Great Eastern a ies 503 52} 50 51 
Great Northern ae ee | 1263 128 126 128 


Great Western “we aia 67 674 65 66} 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... | 1134 1133 1103 1113 
London and North Western... | 1023 103} 1012 103 


Midland ae a oe | 1288 129 1273 1284 
North Staffordshire ... a 793 804 78 783 
South Eastern wie a 97 97% 953 96 

South Westen ... ...| 1019 102} 101} 101} 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick | 101} 1023 101 101} 
York and North Midland ... 88} 893 873 877? 


East Indian ... a «| 108} 1083 1073 1083 
Northern of France ... aa — 393 394 394 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Tue prolific harvest and the splendid condition of the grain continue 
to have an important effect upon the markets throughout the country. 
The large quantities of English wheat on offer has had the effect of causing 
a constant reduction in prices, hence millers, seeing that prices have not 
yet touched the lowest, have been purchasing only to supply immediate 
wants. Barley, for both malting and distilling purposes, has been rather 
more in demand, and prices rule steadier. Oats continue in fair request. 
The latest official average quotations were :—Wheat, 40s. 4d. per qr.; 
barley, 34s.; oats, 18s. 8d.; rye, 29s. 2d.; beans, 36s. 5d.; and peas, 
34s. 7d. per qr. 
The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 


Corresponding 

Week Wheat. Weekly Six Weeks’ Six Weeks 
ending Qrs. sold. Average. Average. Duty. Last Year. 
1863. - 8. d. s. d, a 4&4 eo «4 
Sept. 26......... 131,540 ... 438 9 .. 4410 .. 10 .. 56 4 
Oct. IP wesnens «see we OZ. BO. TO. BS 
— sae pe Se weer :*.. es 
ap Bb covccecee TOD un OD 4 WW. GB SB [2 « = 2 


The importations since the harvest of 1862 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain. Total. 


Qrs. rs. Qrs. 
Sixty-one weeks ended 19th Sept. ... 9,396,136 11,968,022 21,364,158 
Four weeks ended 17th October ... 574,457 773,964 1,348,421 





9,970,593 12,741,986 22,712,579 

And the weekly averages have been :— 
Sixty-one weeks ended 19th Sept. ... 154,000 196,000 350,000 
Four weeks ended 17th October --- 143,000 194,000 337,000 





Less 11,000 2,000 13,000 





STATE OF TRADE. 


TRADE is decidedly improving in Lancashire and Yorkshire districts. 
There is augmented activity also in Scotland, but the great difficulty to 
contend against is the high price of the raw material. From the situation 
of the Board of Trade returns it is palpably evident that though business 
with America has diminished it has extended greatly in other directions. 


—" 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Any letters or original correspondence should be forwarded to the Editor, No. 8, Birchin 
Lane, Cornhill. Subscriptions and orders for the publication should be sent as usual to 
Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. Reports of bank meetings, obituary notices, and geneial 
information, will be thankfully received. All bank reports from abroad will be inserted 
when full particulars are forwarded. 

BANKER (Scotland).—In the case of the Indian banks noticed, the liability depends 
upon the special terms of the charter: some fix it at double, some treble the amount 

the original capital. 

Exprcrans.—There seems every reason to imagine that the appointments are filled. 

CasHter.—We are prepared for various amalgamations, and they will, no doubt, be 
effected between this period and the spring. 

SpEecTATOR.—You are quite right. The market for banks is filled to repletion, and 


any — accession of projects, without they are first-class, must produce eventual 
mischief. 

















